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PREFACE 

The political institutions of " the Hindu people are not wanting in 
those characteristics which entitle them to the attention of serious 
students of history and politics. Their oldest recorded polity (vis:* 
the Vedic) may have had its roots in the original Indo-Iranian (per- 
haps even Indo-European) stem. Nevertheless when planted in its 
new environment, it assumed distinctive features separating it from 
the institutions of other peoples of cognate stock. Its subsequent for- 
tunes are to be traced in the long history of Hindu independence ex- 
tending with many vicissitudes for more than three thousand years 
from the date of the oldest Rgvedic hymns to that of downfall of 
Maratha and Sikh states in the nineteenth century of the Christian era. 
During this enormous interval alien dynasties and races establish- 
ed themselves for greater or less periods of time on larger or 
smaller portions of the Indian subcontinent. But none of these ex- 
traneous influences, not even the impact of Islam which found a new 
home on the Indian soil, succeeded in producing any radical change in 
the spirit or form of Hindu public life. And yet this remarkable vitality 
and originality were not purchased at the cost of a rigid uniformity. 
We may illustrate this point within the limits of the Ancient Period by 
a few examples. In the Vedic Polity we can distinguish between 
tribal and territorial States, as also between various kinds of monar- 
chies and overlordships. Later times witnessed the rise of centralised 
kingdoms and empires, of republics of unitary and federal types, of 
clan-monarchies and so forth. Dim and indistinct, again, as is the 
historical outline, certain periods stand out with sufScient clearness as 
landmarks illustrating special phases of Hindu public life at their 
highest pitch of development. Among these may be mentioned the 
Maury a age and the age of the Arthasastra with an administrative 
organization almost ruthlessly modern in its thoroughness and effi- 
ciency, the period of the early Buddhist literature with republics 
following an almost modern procedure and the period of the Imperial 
Cholas with village assemblies enjoying substantial rights of local self- 
’^oyernment. 

It therefore seems desirable to reconstruct, as far as possible, the 
history of Hindu political institutions during their long and eventful 
career. But the difficulties in the way of such reconstruction are 
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the investigation of Ancient Indian polity. But the scope of such 
application is necessarily of a limited character. 

The present work forms the first part of a projected critical and 
comprehensive history of Hindu public life commencing from the ear- 
liest times and terminating in the first instance with the Gupta period. 
Dealing as it does with the material of the Vedic literature, it covers 
much of the ground that has already been trodden by eminent inter- 
preters of original texts as well as authors of systematic treatises of 
Hindu polity. Nevertheless it has seemed desirable to the author to 
study the subject afresh by completing the available data, by seeking 
their correct interpretation in the light of their context and other evi- 
dence, by considering various current views, by suggesting new 
solutions of old problems and by starting new lines of enquiry. 

While the scope of the present volume is limited to the period of 
the Vedic SamhitdSf the Brdhmanas and the older Upanisads^ the 
Srautasutras and other works belonging to the later Vedic times have 
been freely utilized for supplementing the older data. Again, while 
it is recognised that the chronological strata represented by the Rg- 
veda^ the Atharoaveda and Brdhmai^as overlap one another to a cer- 
tain extent, their subject-matter has been treated in three successive 
chapters for the purpose of describing broadly the order of develop- 
ment of institutions belonging to associated branches of literature. It 
has thus been possible to trace a sequence, not necessarily and uni- 
formly chronological, in the growth of institutions like kingship, public 
administration. Popular Assemblies, the relations between the spiri- 
tual and temporal powers as well as the civil and religious status of 
classes. In the fourth and concluding chapter an attempt has been 
made to sum up and evaluate the characteristics of Hindu public life 
in the light of the preceding survey. 

On a number of fundamental questions like those relating to the 
position of the Vedic King and the functions of the Vedic Popular 
Assemblies, the author has been constrained for lack of adequate data 
to express himself with extreme caution. Thus he has been unable to 
endorse such confident verdicts as that the king in late Vedic times 
was constitutional monarch exercising authority according to the 
law^’ and that the Vedic Samiti was ^‘a sovereign body from the 
constitutional point of view*^ On the other hand he has felt himself 
justified in exphasizing the various limitations imposed upon kingship 
according to the current ideas of the time, by morality and custom 
and by the organization of the Society and the State, not to speak of 
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CHAPTER I 

THE RGVEDIC STATE 


Introductory 

The data for reconstruction of the early political institutions 
of the Indo- Aryans are to be found in the Vedic Literature 
consisting principally of the Samhitas, Brahmanas, Upanisads, 
and Kalpasutras. Because of the preponderantly religious charac- 
ter of these works, their references to public administration 
arc necessarily of an indirect character. What is more, the 
terms and expressions found in these compositions are fre- 
quently marked by obscurities and ambiguities of a pronounced 
type.' Again, owing to the loss of continuous tradition, the signi- 
ficance of the Vedic expressions was frequently lost to the Indian 
commentators of the mediaeval times who differ in their interpreta- 
tions not only from each other but even among themselves. In the 
face of these difficulties it is no wonder that the problems raised by 
the references to public life in the Vedic texts still continue to defy 
solution after years of intensive research. In the dearth of definite 
data the attempt has often been made to throw light upon the 
obscurities of the Vedic State by analogies drawn from institutions 
of other Indo-European peoples. The example of the Anglo-Saxon 

I We may quote here the striking remarks of Bloomfield introducing his paper 
on the Meaning and Etymology of the Vedic word Vidatha [JAOS., voL 19. p. 12: 
—“The interpretation of words that are restricted in their occurrence to the poetic 
parts of the Veda is often a delicate task, even when die word is a very common 
one. ... The hieratic mysticism of the diction tends to inflate many words with 
esoteric shades of meaning which becloud their original value; in sober surroundings 
the same w6rd would presumably betray its meaning almost of itself. The scene 
of the Vedic fsjs imaginings is both earth and heaven, the persons both men and 
gods : frequently an inextricable blend of the two pairs, divine men on earth and 
very earthly gods in heaven obfuscate the situation still further.” 
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HINDU PUBLIC LIFE [ Ch. 

constitution, however, reminds us, as we shall see in the sequel, 
how the conclusions drawn by scholars one or two generations before, 
have been modified by the progress of subsequent research. 

We have stated above that the literature of the Vedic Samhitas 
and Br ah mams which is the primary source of our enquiries is almost 
exclusively of a religious character. Indeed we have in this case no 
works of general literature like the Iliad or the Beowulf reflecting 
the actual conditions of contemprary society. Still more do we 
suffer from the complete absence of positive data comparable to the 
valuable Prefaces of Anglo-Saxon Chatters and the lists of fines and 
compensations mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon Laws. Of such im- 
portant evidence as that derived from recent excavations of ancient 
tombs in Germany, there is in India as yet hardly any trace. In 
these circumstances it is impssible for us to estimate how far the 
picture, dim as it is in its outline and obscure in its details, drawn 
by the priestly authors reflect the actual characteristics of the Ancient 
Vedio State, uncoloured by their characteristic prejudices or concep- 
tion of class interests. 

Social organization in the Rgveda 

The Rgveda Samhita which is the oldest literary monument of 
the Indians shows a number of tribes or peoples collectively called 
Aryas to be in occupation of the tract of country stretching from 
the North-Eastern highlands of the Iranian plateau across the land 
of the Five Rivers to the upper course of the Ganges. They were 
distinguished from the native inhabitants (called Dasyus or Dasas) 
by ethnic as well as cultural differences, and many are the references 
in the W/. hymns to the wars won, as the seers -fondly believed 
through the favour of the gods, by the Aryas against the Dasyus.** 

Among the epithets applied in the Rgveda to the Dasyus or Dasas are 
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I ] , the rgvedic state 

Within the Aryan society the tie of kinship played an important, 
though not a preponderant, part. In one important respect, it is 
true, Indo-Aryan society was marked by complete absence of the 
blood-tie. It has been satisfactorily proved that from the beginning 
of recorded history the holding or ownership of land by village com- 
munities (or joint families) was as much unknown to the Vedic 
Aryans as to the ancient Teutonic peoples.® In another respect the 
absence of the blood-tie seems to have been the distinctive charac- 
teristic of the Vedic Aryans. Of any institution like the public 
sacrifices so well known to the Greeks and Romans, there is in the 
RV. and later Vedic works hardly any trace. The centre of the 
Vedic cult is almost exclusively the individual sacrificer (yajamana 
or yajnapati) maintaining his single or threefold sacred fire. Even, 
in the case of rites relating to the public life, the sacrifice is intended 
not for the folk as such, but primarily for the individual king. To 
this general rule there is only one important exception in the case of 
the sattras (sacrificial sessions) performed by the whole body of offi- 
ciating priests. Here we are told that while the evil done belongs 
to him who did it, the whole merit of the performance belongs 
collectively to the priests. It is, however, doubtful whether the 
sattra is the survival of an older cult of public sacrifice or else a 
priestly invention of later times.'* 

anasa, akarmm, adevayuh, abrabman,, ayafuan, avrata and anyavrata. For references 
see VI. Arya, Dasyn and Dasa. 

3 See VI. s.v. urvara and ksetra for the 'Vedic evidence. For the case of the 
Ancient Teutonic peoples cf. folifle. The Constitutional History of Mediaeval 
England, p. 4: — “One form of the predominance of the blood-tie was lacking with 
the English and indeed with all Teutonic peoples. By the period of their appearance m 
histtwy, they had abandoned the joint-family holding of land, which seems to have 
been common to all the primitive peofdes of the North and which survived in 
Wales into the Middle Ages.” 

4 On the whole sufqect see specially Oldenberg, Das Religion des Veda, 
pp. 370-77. Vedische Mythologie, vol. II, pp. 12^26 Hillebrandt has a section 
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field o£ military organization, the tribal host being organised succes 
sively according to the vis ( clan the vTdja or vra ( the village 
host’) and the fighting members o£ the (family). 

Zimmer’s view of the clear-cut social organization of the %- 
vedic Aryans has been severely criticized on the basis of a completely 
different interpretation of the passages concerned. In fact out of the 
Rgvedic texts quoted by Zimmer, only three (II. 26. 3, X^. 84. 4> X. 
91. 2) have been held to support his interpretation of vis as a divi- 
sion of a tribe. Similarly it has been pinted out that while one 

4 a Cf. Zimmer, of. clK pp: “Die hochste j^Utische Einhdt der 

Vedischcti Aricr ist der Staixrm: er ist eine Veremigung mehrerer Gaue. Fiagen 
^ir nach einer eihheimischen Bezeichnung dieses Staatsganzen. so mussen wir jana 

U Gau: sein einheimischer 

^“Hn'd^weiteren Abstufung kommt die Dorfschaft grjm., 

gleich dem altgermanischen Die Dorfgememde selbst beruht w.eder auf 

def Vereiniffung der einzelnen Familien. Aptn 

“Wir .= 1 ,L aUo, a«s to, almdiachr Sb« »ch g.nr ™.rp«hcd d« 

alt^ranischen, altgermanischen,, altslavischen und alntalischen 

■Es ord„c« ih dr„n.ch die Kepmech, me. ^ 

da»n nach Vrip ode, Vri, wekhe l.tztcen «e to am den k.mpS.h.g«. Gl.e 

dem dee Knt. niaammengesetzt waten." , „ .,1 h tjten by 

5 Illnanative ot *e», diSereneee ie to to, to. V,. (I. mb- 5 ) “ ^ 

■ZimL p. .& ,0 rfe, » to village hoe, eompoeed of t.mmen f 
part of the Vii, (‘eine Abtheilung der Vt?, derm Ghedei u 
Verwandt {subandhu) waren, was auf die i „ses the 

other hand Pischel {Vedtsche Stud,en>2. ^^ 3 3 0 lardham. 

general sense of ‘female.’ Again w le ranged 

vratam vratam. gmam gmarp of V. 5 ^ ^ ^ Einzelnen Schaaren, 

""m t’fntrto 

head, of familie, attending to leader of to vdlage te 

nndera^nd, 1. » mean a chidton “ to .dan 

Vrjana is identified by Zinwner. (pp- ‘ 4 “- , | , fnrstwnV Gcldnc, 

livm and eonespomling gen«.»y » .to vjlap " of W 

. (op. pp. .3r.54)'J»'“ J1 his.!n«I«ta»n= ' T 
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passage (X. 84. 4) supports Zimmer’s explanation o£ vis as a fighting 
unit, other passages quoted by him (V. 53. ii. etc.,) ate 
too vague for his theory. It is moreover uncertain whether vis 
means a local division (canton) or a unit of relationship (clan), and 
the same ambiguity belongs to the term gwm.!?. Indeed while the 
texts support to some extent the division of jana into visas, they do 
not justify the further division of visas into gramas!' 

In spite of the above differences of opinion, it seems to be gene- 
rally agreed that the kula (of which we have the . derivative kulaf 7 t 
meaning ‘head of the family’), the vis (in the special sense) and 
the jana of the Vedic Samhitas, stand respectively for the family, 
the clan in the wider sense (or perhaps the canton) and the tribe 
(or people). Again, a particular passage (X. 84. 4) has been held 
to point to the vis as the fighting unit similar to the fighting groups 
• of kinsmen in Ancient Germany and Homeric Greece. According 
to the same view the real elements of the Vedic State were the gotra 
and the jana cxJrresponding to the Roman gens and tribus, and the 
Greek genos and phylae respectively. 

/ .) Alongside this dimly traceable division into kinship groups 
we can detect from early Rgvedic times the emergence of 
another classification which was destined to become the corner- 
stone of all later Indian social organization. This was the 
classification of the people into grades which gradually hard- 
ened into the well-known ..system of the four varnas (castes). 
Already in RV. VIII. 35. 16.^18 we have in connection with a 
poet's prayer for strengthening the factors concerned, the several 
groups Brahman and thoughts Ksatra and men of war and lastly 

6 For the above views see VI. $.v, gmmay vis, and especially jam giving full 

references. In justice to Zimmer, ft may be mentiotiecl that he claims no fixed 
terminology for the Vedic jana, ^ {vrjam) (op, cU, p. i6o n), : l 

7 For references' see j^na. * .3 
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garded as the pecuniary unit not only for commercial transac- 
tions, but also for public affairs. An AV. passage to be quoted 
later lists the oldest known sources of the royal revenue as consist- 
ing of the king’s share of the village (i.e. the agricultural produce) 
as well as live-stock, and these primitive heads were remembered 
among the items of revenue far down into the period of the Smrtis. 
Even the wergeld for a freeman, as we hav'e seen, was fixed in these 
times according to the primitive unit of cattle. 

Origin of Vedic Kingship 

From the beginning of recorded history kingship in an estab- 
lished institution in Indian society. Among kings mentioned in 
Mandalas II- VII belonging to the older strata of the Rgveda are 
I Abhyavartin Cayamana, Srnjaya Daivarata, Sahadevya Somaka, 
1 Turvayana, Purukutsa and his son Trasadasyu of the Puru line, and 
\ last but not the least, , Divodasa and his son Sudas of the Bharata 
I stock^' The Vedic people themselves, when reflecting at a later 
I date on the origin of kingship, could think of its divine prototype 
’ Indra or Varuna as having been created by the Highest Deity Praja- 
pati or else elected by the gods on the score of superior merit.'” A 


Even the non-Aryan with whom the Rgvedic people came in contact are men- 
tioned as having chiefs or kings e,g. Pramaganda (a prince of the Kikatas) and the 
Dasa chiefs Ilibisa, Cumuri, Dhuni, Pi pm and Varcin. 

lo See Hindu Foiitical Theories by the present writer, 2nd ed. pp, 25-26. To 
the references there given add the following. T.B. II. 2. 7. 2 tells us how Prajapati 
created the gods and the Asuras but not Indra who was created only afterwards 
at the request of the gods. Ibid,, IL 2. 10. i ff. says more directly how Indra was 
created adhifati of the gods by Prajapati. In P.B. XV. 3.' 30 we read how the gods 
at first did not yield sovereignty [r^ya) to Varuna, but they yielded the same 
to him when he 'saw* a particular chant. More detailed is the story in /.B. III. 152 
(^Das Jmmintya Brahmana in Auswahl, No. 188). There we are told how Varuna 
was originally the eqnal, as it were» of other deities. Desiring to be consecrated to 
kingship (rdjya) over all the' fe the pupil of Prajapati who taught him 
a particular chant. ’ ap|^^ the gods, they, Whi die 
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still latet tradition, evidently distorted by the Greek s projection o£ 
the early history of his own land into India s unfamiliar remote past, 
is recorded by Megasthenes. According to this tradition Dionysius 
(according to another account Heracles) with his descendants ruled 
India for ‘many years’ (according to the alternative account, for 
many generations’) and thereafter most of the cities adopted the 
democratic form of government.” The true origin of Vedic 
monarchy is probably to be sought primarily in the military and 
other necessities of the people during the Indo-Iranian or even earlier 

primes. 

Attributes of Rgvedic kingshif 

The Rgvedic monarchy appears as yet in the tribal stage. This 
is proved conclusively by the fact that the king is often known 
simply by the tribal name, e.g. Yadu Turvasa. It was not till the 
■ period of the Yajus Samhitds that the concept of territorial monarchy 
Pawned upon the Indo- Aryans.^" 

' Kingship in the %vedic times was evidently a position of the 
highest dignity. Repeatedly in the Rgveda the honorific epithet 
rdjan is applied to the great gods Indra, Mitra, Varuna Agni, Brhas 

form of their Fadrer Prajapati and putting him on the king’s seat consecrated him 

described by Megasthenes and Arrian, Calcu^ 
edition pp 35-36. In K. P. Jayaswal’s quotation {Hindu Polity. Pt. p. ^5) 
tgeln of Greek influence is destroyed by the author’s unwarranted change of 

(p. t6a, Vedic monamhy was 

^ necessary outcon^ of pamarchal origin of ‘the Aryan State/ 

^ authors of VL, svl rajan, derive it. on the analogy of f^^^ic Tryans a^ 

Greece and German invaders of Britain from the positron of 
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pati,’Soma and Yama as well as the multiple deities Adityas, Asvins 
and so forthd^ Still more significant is the repeated application of 
similes about kingship with reference to the gods. To take a few 
examples, in 1 . 67. i Agni is said to claim obedience like a king.'” 
Even the king’s movements are held out as objects of comparison 
with those of the gods. ThusT. 130. i opens with an invocation 
to Indra to come like a legitimate lord to the council of the wise, 
like a king and legitimate lord to the house. In IV. 4. 1 Agni is 
said to march out like a mighty king with his retainers (or according 
to another interpretation, with his elephants).” In IX. 7. 5 and X. 
43. 2 Soma and Indra respectively are said to sit like a king.''’ Simi- 
larly in VII. 18. 2 Indra is said to dwell like a king among his wives. 
In the same spirit the king’s physical aspect is compared with that 
of the gods. In I. 85. 8 it is said of the Maruts that they are, like 
I kings, men of over-powering aspect.” The brilliant picture of 
|Varuna wearing a golden mantle and clad in new robes and sitting 
|surrounded by his spies (I. 25. 10 ff.), as Zimmer^" pointed out 
long ago, must have been drawn from life.^' Elsewhere (X. 78. 1) 
the Maruts are compared with splendid kings of beautiful aspect. 

14 For references see Griffith’s tr. of the Rgveda, Indexes to vols I & IF s.v, 

15 ‘In den Waldern Sieger, unter Menschen der Freund, beansprucht cr wic der 
Konig Gehorsam ohne nachzulassen.' Gcldner, Der Rigveda, p. 79. 

16 Indra. Komm aus der Feme Zu uns in eigner Person her, wie cin rccht- 
massiger Gebieter Zum Rate der Wei^en, wie ein Konig und rechtmassiger Gcbictcr 
nach Hause’. Geldner, of. at., pp. 1 64-65. 

17 Ibha in the original translated as ‘retainer by most scholars, but as ‘elephant’ 

by Geldner. ^ , 

18 Rajeva szdati and ra]eva dasma nisadah. 

19 ‘Wie die Konige sind die Manner von uberwaltigendem Anblick/ Geldnen 
Of. dt., p. 99. 

io Of. p, 167. , . ' ‘ 

21 ' ‘Varuna, der Gesetzovollstrecker, hat sich in den Gewassern niedergc!a.sscn znv 
Ausiibung der Herrschaft, der KIugsinnig;e:.y.,..,,Einen goldencn Mantel tragt Yanina 
and iegt ein neues Getv’aiid. aia.- sitzfen seine Spiiher.’ Geldner,' pf.' 

M A' . 
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The splendour of the king’s aspect and raiment mentioned in 
the texts last-quoted was only the outward expression of his un 
exampled prosperity. The huge lists of gifts mentioned in the 
mnastutis of the \gveda^'^ after making due allowance for the 
exaggerations of the poets, testify to the king’s extensive possessions 
of slaves, horses and cattle, along with chariots, ornaments and the 

like. ■ 

Endowed as it was with high dignity and prosperity, the posi- 
tion of the Rgvedic king was also one of great authority. The 
Rgveda even in its older parts is familiar with the three technical 
terms indicative of the king’s dominion or authority, viz., rajya, 
rastM and above all ksatra. These terms have already acquired suffi- 
cient importance to be freely applied to the gods.^-* Rastra and 
Ksfitra, again, are sufficiently significant to form the subject of 
prayer on behalf of kings."' The essence of the king’s authority, 
namely subjection of the people to his rule, is clearly brought out in 
a few Rgvedic passages. In IV. 42. 1-2 Varuna declares that the 
lordship (rastram) belongs to him and further twice proclaims that 

22 See especially mandala VIII. • • tr 

a. VII. 6. 2. refe^ing to rajya of God Agni. VII. 34. ii addressing V«una 

as raja rastranam. X. 125. 3 applying to the Goddess of Speech the epithet 
VII. 84. 2 mentioning the high dominion (rastram hrhat) of India and aruna. 

‘high dominion’ of Indta is referred to in VII^8. 3. VII 30. i., e c., 
his ‘supreme dominion’ (as.ryarn ksrrtrarrr) in VII. 21. 7. The domimon o 

dominion’ (jyatismat ksatram) of the Adityas in I. 136. 3. In h 136. i refeien e ^ ^ 
mal to the as well as dev.tv. of Mitra and Varuna. TTe ^ 

(der die Herrschaft zu Ehren bringt’. Geldner. of. dt.. p. 23) is applied to Varuna 

” In X, .73 *. l*nys on ‘ "“'S' 

hi, no. W1 away. .ha. ha maj hold,*. •" t" fP- ^om. 

and Agni ".ay top hU ,Kadfa«. X .pi, /“vJf 

„™ kingVaoinmo.. of W. may aUo eompa.o I. .60.^5. -tj' ™'- 

ksatrd to tJieir ’ Ti • ' 't' __ 
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the gods obey Vamna’s will (kratum sacamte varunasya devah). 
Similarly in IV. 50. 8 among the blessings attending a king who' 
cherishes a Brahmana is mentioned the fact that the people them- 
selves submit to him (tasmai visah svayamevanamamte). 

! The Rgvedic king never claims divine descent. Even his ofHcc 
or his person is never regarded as divine. The only important ex- 
ception is the Puru king Trasadasyu who is mentioned in an obscure 
passage^® as a demi-god (ardhadeva) and as resembling Indra. 
Trasadasyu’s unique position is suggested by the fact that 
his mother is said in the same context to have obtained him by pro- 
pitiating the gods at a time of great distress. 

T.he kings functions 

The above attributes of early Vedic kingship (namely high 
dignity, prosperity and authority) are to be connected with the im- 
portant list of the monarch’s functions. A very general description 
suggestive, however, of the king’s supreme executive power occurs 
jin a poet’s prayer (III. 43. 5) to make the king ‘the herdsman of 
i his folk’ igofa janasya). In IX. 35. 5 the equivalent phrase janasya 
Igopatih is applied to the god Soma.^’^ To judge from repeated re- 
I ferences to the ubiquitous and watchful spies {sfdsah') of the gods,^* 
the king had acquired at an early period an extensive criminal juris- 

25 IV. 42. 8-9. 

26 For a discussion of the above passage see The Beginnings of Indian Historio- 
g^afhy etc., pp. 13 1-2. 

27 Equally vague is the epithet ksapavm (‘protector of the earth’) applied to the 
king in a number of Rgvedic passages for which see Vedic Index, s.v. 

28 Thus Varuna’s spies are seated around the god who wears golden mail and 
shinning robes (L 25. 13); they set forth upon their errand, sut^eying the two worlds 
(VIL 87. 3); Vamnas and Mltra’s spies are true and never bewildered (VI. 67. 5): 
they are set in fields and houses for visiting every spot and for unceasing watch 
(VII. 61. 3). Reference to Agni’s spies of fleetest motion occur in IV* 4. 3. In X. 
10. 8 we read that the spies of the gods stand not still never closing their eye-lids. 
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unhappily this explanation, has not been generally acceptea. 

It is pssible that the frequent references to the laws of Vanina 
(or of Vanina and Mitra) and guarding of the same by these deities 
imply that the earthly king was entitled to issue and enforce his 
decrees. Among such references may be mentioned I. 24. 10 re- 
ferring to Vanina’s holy laws (adabdhmi varmiasya vratani), I. 25. 
10 applying to Varuna the epithet of dhruvrata and X. 10. 6. indi 
eating greatness of the law of Varuna and Mitra {brhanmttrasya 

varundsya dhamd^,^^ _ 

From the frequent r^erences to wars between Aryas and Dasas 

as well as those between the Aryas themselves, it may be inferred 
that one of the king’s main functions was to exercise the supreme 
command in war. It is not without significance that the most 
famous of the %vedic wars, viz. that between Sudas and a con- 
federate host, is known in three Rgveda passages (VII. 33. 3 and 5; 
ihid.y 83. 8) as dasarajm (‘the battle with the ten kings). In t e 
simile of a warrior-king leading his army s wings (X. 75. 4) we hav 
. reference, to the kinff’s exercise of his military command. 
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Agni, Indira and Savitr/® The equivalent epithet vratapah 
is applied to Agni in VIII. ir. i. Of the same nature is the desig- 
nation adhyaksah dharmanam applied tc Indra in VIII. 43. 24. In 
later times VS. X. 27 used the Rgvedic verse I. 25. 10 (applying 
dhrtavma to Vamna) in a Rajasuya formula and this in its turn was 
transferred by S.B. V. 4. 3. 12 to the earthly king, so as to make 
the latter the upholder of the sacred law (dhrtavrata). Again, AB. 
VII 13 applied tc the king the epithet dharmasya goptd evidently 
by transference of adhyaksah dharmanam designating Indra in the 
Rgvedic passage just cited. 


Limitations of Rgvedic kingship 

, Though invested with important attributes and credited with 
■ the exercise of high civil and military functions, the early Vcdic 
kingship was far from being absolute. To begin with, the concep- 
tion of the omnipotent • divine law (yrata or dhaman) and the all- 
powerful custom (dharma or dharman) ruled out from the first the 
king’s claim to legislation. In the graded classification of the four 
castes, again, unconnected as yet with the concept of Dharma, we 
have a distant parallel of the Anglo-Saxon folk-right fixing the status . 
as well as the privileges and obligations of each class by virtue of its 
membership of the folk. We haye next to mention the distinctive 
feature of, the Vedic State, viz. that not only was the conception of 
public sacrifices alien to the genius of the people, but that the priestly 
function was from the first differentiated from the royal. We 

30 The title dhrtavrata is applied to Varuna in L 25, 8 and 10, L 44. 14, !■ 
141, 9, II. I. 4. X. 65. 5 etc. It is applied to Mitta atid Vamna in L 15. 6, VIIL 
25. 2 and 8, VIIL 27. 3. In VI. 68. 10 it applies to Indra and Varuna, in VIIL 44. 
25 to Agni, in VL rp. 5 to Indra, in IV. 53. 4 to Savitar. 

31 For the Anglo-Saxon Folk-right see Jolift’e, The ConstitHtional History of 
Mediaeval England, pv 5. 

32 -For criticism? oi pp L95-96 that the king’s son'Cctild' 

act as furohita, see "^edic Index^ DevipL^.,., 
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may point also to the undefined check which the Rgvedic sabha and 

samiti probably imposed upon the king. 

Kingship in the Rgveda, as in later times, was anything but 
secure. The danger from rivals and enemies is repeatedly referred to 
in a royal coronation hymn (X. 174) of the last Rgvedic stratum. 
The Immediately preceding hymn (X. 173) embodies in a series of 
pregnant similes the poet’s passionate prayer for stability of the royal 
rule. May not, says the poet, the king’s sway {rastra) fall away, 
may the king be steadfast (dhruva) and immovable {avicacah) like 
the mountaim like the god Indra, like the sky and earth and so on. 

Summary 

Dim and indistinct as is the picture of kingship presented 
by the Rgveda Samhita, we can broadly distinguish some of its prin- 
cipal features. We have first to note that no particular sanctity was 
attached to the king’s person or family, there being only one 
recorded and evidently exceptional instance of a king being d«cri e 
as a demi-god. Still more significant is the fact that the king s func- 
tion was from the first differentiated from that of the priest w 1 e 
the conception of a public priesthood was practically unknown Ihe 
king’s authority was indicated thus early by a number of technica 
terms and it implied at least the submission of the people to his wi . 

! The king was evidently the highest executive authority an t e 
supreme commander in war, and was perhaps already in control o 
the criminal jurisdiction. Kingship, then, was essentially a magis- 
tracy charged with exercise of the highest administrative and military 
functions. In fact we have in the Rgveda a number of titles o roya 
officers~£mm.m, and perhaps also madhyamaf. and pvagrbh 

_^s well as technical terms like bali, pointing to the - rudiments o 
' an administrative machinery. From the importance attached 
to divine law and custom ^ys^ely infer that these operated as 
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checks on the king’s authority. Restraints of a constitutional charac- 
ter were probably imposed by the existence of the Vedic Councils 
and Assemblies, but these unfortunately cannot be defined for want 
of data. 


Constitutional types 

While monarchy is the normal type of constitution iii the 
Rgvedic polity, it has been held to present a number of sub-types. 
In his work Altindisches Leben Zimmer distinguishes two such 
principal varieties, namely hereditary and elective monarchies. Of 
the first and commoner type he finds examples in the four genera- 
tions of kings among the Trtsus and the still longer genealogy of 
the Purus. References to the second type in which the king was 
elected by the visas (‘Clans’ or ‘Cantons’), are found, according to 
the same scholar, in X. 124. 8 giving the simile of the king’s elec- 
tion by the vis and X. 173 conveying the poet’s prayer for an 
elected king, not to speak of a whole series of AV. texts (I. 9, III. 4, 
IV. 22 etc.) uttered as benedictions on a newly consecrated ruler.®’’ 
Besides the two types of constitutions set forth above, Zimmer 
cautiously suggests X. 97. 6 (simile of rajans attending a samiti^ as 
implying a third form of government which was probably similar 
to that mentioned by Tacitus for Ancient Germany. In this type 
there was no single head in times of peace, the several members of 
the ruling family exercising the ruling power equally.®'* Zim- 

33 C£. Zimmer, of dt.^ p. 162 : — “An der Spitze des Staates steht als Lenker des 
Ganzen der Konig (rajan). Die Herrscher — ^wiirde im Stamme ist in vielen Fallen 
eine etbliche: Vadhrya^va, Divod^a Atithigva, Pijavana^ Sudas finden wir der 
Reihe nach ais Urgrossvato, Grossvater, Vater und Sohn iiber die Trtsu gebieten; 
eine nocb langere Genealogie lasst sicb bei den Pura herstellen. Nicht so bei 
alien Stammen, Wir haben sichere Zeugnisse, dass auch Wahlmonarchien bestanden 
in denen die Konige von den Gaueri gewSMt wurden.’* 

34 See Zimmer, of. at., p., 176 where afor quoting the above text he observes: 

— ‘“Diirfen wir'"etwa tiach unter den vedischeci'’Stammen 
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mer^^ indeed finds in AV. 1 . 9. 3, III. 4. 3, and IV. 22 evidence of a 
member of tlie royal family making himself sole lord {ekmfj by 
encroaching upon his kinsmen (sajata) such as was attempted, 
though in vain, by Arminius among the Teutonic Cherusci. 

In considering the above view we may state at the out-set 
that all authorities seem to be agreed about the existence of heredi- 
tary monarchy in Rgvedic times. As regards elective monarchy, 
however, Geldner'*'' has argued that the crucial passage (AV. III. 
4. 2) cited by Zimmer means not election of the king by the clan 
(or canton), but his acceptance by the subjects. This is based upon 
the equation of the AV. passage just cited (tvam visa vrnatam 
raiyayaj with RV. X. 173. i (yisastva sarva vanchantuj, leading to 
the conclusion that \/vr. means vmch. It may however be contend- 
ed that the single Rgvedic passage X. 173. i may at least with equal 
reason be equated with RV. X. 124. 8 (yiso na rajanam vrnanah) as 
well as AV. III. 4. just cited (tvam visa vrnatam r^yayif'”' 

As for Zimmer’s third type which may be called for want of a 
better title ‘dynastic government’, we may point out that the crucial 
passage in the RV. X. 97. 6 (rajanah samitaviva) probably implies 
that the r^ans (‘princes’) were the most distinguished members of 
the Samiti which evidently contained also popular elements.'*’ 
On the other hand the AV. texts cited by Zimmer seem un- 

neben erblichem Konigthutn und Wahlmgnarchie noch eiae dritte Staatsform 
annehmen? Die natnlich, dass im Frieden der Stamm kein cinzelnes Oberhaupt 
hattei, sondern mehrere Gliedcr der Koniglkhen Familie die Herrschaft ausubten.” 

35 O^. cit., pp. 176-177. Traces o£ this form of government are found by 
Zimmer, (p. 176 n) even in the Avesta. 

36 Vedische Studien, 2. 303. In Vt. s.v. rSjan Geldner’s view is taken to be 
the more probable, although it is admitted that the monarchy might have been 
sometimes elective. 

36a It may be noted that Whitney translates vrnatam rajyaya of AV , III. 4. 2. 
and Keith renders the same phrase in TS. HI. 3. 9. as ‘choose unto kingship.’ 

37 For references to the popular composition of the samiti in the AV . see 
below. 
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doubtedly to suppoft his case. To take a few examples, in AV . 
L 9- 3 the pet prays to Indra to set the king in supremacy over his 
kinsmen (sajMay, ibid. III. 4. i. conveys the poets prayer to the 
gods that the new king may bear rule as ‘sole king’; in ibid. IV. 
22. I, 6 and 7 the wish is expressed that the king may reign as 
‘sole chief’. Evidence of a still more psitive character in favour of 
the above constitutional type is found in some Brahmana texts to be 
quoted below. 


T.he King s administration 

To the Rgvedic times we may trace the beginnings of an ad- 
ministrative system. We have already observed how the RV . refers 
to the spies of Varuna and other gods. These are probably reflec- 
tions of the king’s agents for exercise of criminal justice. Two titles 
occurring in the ^F. hymn (X. 97. 11-12) viz. madhyama'si and • 
pvagrbh (‘seizing alive’) were taken by earlier scholars to refer to the 
king’s judicial and plice officers respectively. But this interpreta- 
tion has not found general acc^Sanix.^^- 

The RV . also shows the beginnings of financial administra- 
tion. The technical term bali is used in some KV . passages (e.g. V. 

I. 10) to mean an offering to a god. But in other passages it defi- 
nitely refers to contributions from the subjects. To take one 

In FW, sM,, Rath took the similes of madhyama^t X. 97. 12 and jimgrbh 
X. 97. 1 1 to refer respectively to a judicial sentence and to a criminal escaping from 
the authorities. Zimmer, p. 180* accepts the interpretation of madhyamast as judge 
delivering judgment, but he thinks that jivagrhh can be rendered as ‘Verfolger! 
Whitney, however, in translating AV. IV. 9. 4 renders madhyamast as ‘the midmost 
mans-* especially ‘the leader about whom his men encamp, for his greater safety, in 
the night." In Glossar 13 1 Geldner takes it to mean ‘a third king who is neutral 
between two enemies.' According to VI. (s.v. dharma and madhyamastha) madhya- 
mast probably refers to voluntary arbitration, while madhyamestha (AV. III. 8. 2), 
madhyamastha (VS. XXVIL 5) and madhyamast hey a (TS. IV. 4. 5. i) refer to a 
chief in relation to his followers. 
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example, X. 173. 6 expresses the poet’s prayer to In ra to m 
subjects (viiah) btingers of ball {halihruh) to a new y con 
Uing alone. To judge by other analogies, the W. was at 
t Jy voluntary in character but afterwards ir became a <nn 
payLnt. If we are to infer from later examples, the W 
RV was probably a charge on the agncultural produce ^ 
the live-stock of the villagers. Another source of the king s 
hinted at in the RV. consisted of tnbute (also called by . 
title Wi) exacted from conquered enemies. Thus m 
hymn magnifying the achievements of Agni, we • 

L god forced the people (oii) to become bnnprs of ball ( 

to king Nahusa. In another hymn addressed to n la wi 

rVIl 18. 19) in connection with a certain victopi won y 
that'three specified peoples paid hun a horses headjsj 
passages ate usually taken to imply the exaction of tnbut 
Jered enemies b^ earthly kings. It will appear 
that the Rgvedic king's revenue was derived m p 

tolns frl subjects and partly from tribute o^ ronqu 

munities For the realization of these revenues the k g 

r^^ed appropriate agents about whose Identity, bowel 

unfortunately in the dark. 

Wema^aceback in the ?V, the begi^mga 

administration as a branch separoro from the avi The 
(‘leader of the army') is applied figurativdy to the 

to a dicer (X. 34 - -). » ^ 

fied (X. 84. z) and literally in IX. 96. i . 
that of Purpati (‘lord of the fort') occurs in I. . 73 - «' 
doubted (Ludwig, Of. ciU lU. zq4, followed by FT a 
the pew was a permanent O.K sundar to tha 

pp- 4 - 5 - li'' ;■ .: ^ s 
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whether it was applied to a chief appinted over a fort when it was 
actually occupied against hostile attack. But at any rate the title is 
an exclusively military one. 

’ An administrative title mentioned as early as in the RV . and 
destined to last far dcnvn to the early Buddhist times is gramani. 
The pecise significance of this term has been a subject of dispute for 
a long time. According to We^jT k was originally applied to a 
ipGpdeader and afterwards it signified the chief of the village. 
Combining the military and territorial associations of the term, 
Zimmer hol ds^^ ^.that the gramam was the leader of the local levy 
and was probably identical with the vrajafati of another Rgvedic 
text, it seems probable that the gramani was at first a troop-leader 
but afterwards became the village headman when the tribes had 
settled down in the land. If the gramarn had acquired the latter 
^nse in Rgevdic times, it would follow that the beginnings of village 
^administration may be traced back to the W/. Whatever that may be, 
the gramam s office had become even thus early proverbial for its 
prospaity. In X. 62. ii a prince (or chief) is praised for his gifts 
under the cities sahasrada and gramam. Another passage (X. 107. 
5-6) extols -the giver of sacrificial gifts as first gramam igmrmrnra- 
grav^, as Rsi, as Brahman, as Soma chanter -and so forth. 

Reference may be made in the next place to the Rgvaiic Ksattr 
whose office was continued down to the Yajus Sanahka and Brah- 
mana rinses. In VI. 13. 2 the ritie is applied metaphcrically to the 
■God Agni in the sense of: ‘distributor of good things to 

^ rajasuya, p. 65, n. j i-~'‘Gramani ist ursprunglich ivohl: ein 

Schaarenfuhrer, secundar der Vorsteher elnes Dorfes; grama namlich, eines 
Stainmcs mit gravan, gki, guru bcdeatet .urs{«ikigiich wohl nur: schwere (c3g. 
ermahaende), wichtge Masse, ein Haiifen M^mschaft, erst .secundar: Doif.” 

40a pp. at., p. 171 : — “Das Dorf wird reprasentiert dutch den gramani 
‘Attfif^ter ite Jdcerhanncs’ der -hestiininteii •Ditscbaft; an einer anrfcm Stelle 
(RV 10, 179, 2) wird er vrajafati genannt.” 
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his worshippers.' This would suggest that even thus early a cMrt 
official called Kmtr was charged with the duty o£ distributing too 
to the king and his retinue. 

The kings retainers and defendants 
To judge from certain indications the germs of an aristocracy 
of service may have arisen already in the Rgvedic period. We refer 
in the first place to the terms ihhas and ihhyas, which according to 
some scholars apply to the class of king’s retainers.'' We may next 
consider the terms ufastis and applying, as is generally held, to 
the <^roup of the king’s clients or dependants. That they werc 
regarded more or less as personal possessions is suggested by goo s 
or strength {va]a) and stis being mentioned alongside as blessings 
sought for from Indra (VII. 19. n). by a pet’s prayer to Agni to 
become the protector of stis and selves (X. 69. 4) and by a pr^^ 
to the same effect to the gods Mitra and Varuna (VII. 66. 3) The 
relation between patron and client is more directly suggested by a 
-prayer (X. 97. 23) to “the most excellent plant whose 
other plants’’ to make the peoples “ufastis to ourselves. ^ ^ * 
see presently what further light is thrown upn the composition of 
this class by an important AV. passage. Meanwhile we may state 
our view that the ufastis consisted of officers and sections of the 
people standing in a position of immediate depndence on the king. 

The order of frinces or nobles 

Alongside the class of the kmg’s retainers and depndants sto^ 
the order of pnnees or nobles. What high rank was enjoyed by the 

4X Ibha IS translated as above by Roth, Ludwig. Zimmer 

the -Cta' oAtf-' haod M « • the RV. » Witef' 

traditional itese. of an elephant.’ Tlie tovauve w and 

m mmwm Zmm Worterhm^b 

'Geldner. See Vedk Jndex aerf Wto , Hmsex,, ^ ^ , 
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princes (raja-putras^ is proved by X. 40. 3 comparing them with the 
divine Alvins. The distinctive privilege of the nobles probably was 
that they fought from chariots and were equipped with mail armour, 
unlike the mass of freemen who fought on foot apparently without 
armour. A striking contrast between these two types of warriors is 
presented by V. 58. 4 where the arm-mighty hand-to-hand soldier 
(mustiha bahujUtah'), as well as the brave hero with good horses 
(sadasvo suvtralj) is said to be the gift of the Maruts. Again, it is 
significant that repeatedly in RV. (I. 173. 4-5, II. 17. 3, VI. 21, i; 
22. 5; 29. 2; VIII. 4. 13; 33. 14; IX. 97, 49) Indra the great war- 
god IS given the epithet of rathesthd (car-fighter). The vivid picture 
in VI. 75 (the so-called ‘battle-hymn’) of the warnor armed with 
formidable bow and poison-besmeared arrows, equipped with 
armour (varmin) and riding in his chariot as he rushes confidently 
into the fray, must have been drawn from contemporary life. 
What insignificant part was relatively played by the ordinary free- 
man is illustrated by a remarkable passage VI. 41. 5 contrasting the 
vis with wars.^’“‘ On the political status enjoyed by the nobles, the 
KF. is almost completely silent. But if we may infer from the com- 
plete absence of references to the king’s grant of land or territorial 
jurisdictions to these people, their distinction must have been 
mainly of a personal character. 


The position of the priestly class in the Rgvedic State 
The keynote of the Brahmana’s position in the Vedic State and 
Society is struck in the famous and oft-quoted Purusasukta (RV . X. 
90). There we are told how the Brahmana, Rajanya, Vaisya and 


s.v. ihha for references to which we may add Geldner, Der Rgveda, p. 384 (for 

rendering nf ihha as ‘elephant’). . ■, 

41a frasma ova prtanMu fra viksu (‘Guard us in wars, guard us among our 
people,’ Griffith). ' : . / 
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Sudra represented (or were produced out o£) the mouth, the arms, 
the thighs and the feet of the Cosmic Man at the beginning^of 
Creation.*" This evidently implies what may be called the Brah- 
mana’s Divine Right to social precedence by virtue of his original 
creation. Another late RV. hymn X. 109 introduces us more directly 
to the question of the Brahmana’s civil status in these times. Here 
the king or the ksatriya is enjoined under the most solemn threats 
and high promises to restore the Brahmana’s wife to her husband. 

We read how the boundless sea, the fierce-flowing fire and the Heav- 
enly floods exclaimed against the outrage on a Brahmana, how the 
Seven Rsis proclaimed the terrible might of the outraged wife, how 
Soma, Mitra and Varuna as well as Agni joined in her restoration and 
how on the other hand the kings having restored her shared the full- 
ness of the earth and won for themselves extended sway. In the same 
context occurs the passage suggestive of the Brahmana s divine sanc- 
tity, namely that the Brahmacmn is a member of the god s own 
body {sa devanam bhavatyekamangam). The above passages evi- 
dently, while claiming for the Brahmana the protection of the High 
Gods and the elements and raising him further to divine sanctity^ , 
illustrate the insecurity of his civil liberties amid constant feuds with 
the dominant ruling class. 

f One form of priesthood known to Graeco-Roman peoples had no 

I chance of development in Vedic India. The presents before us 

i priestly families like those of Vilvamitra, Vafistha and BharadvSja. 

^ But between these families and the priestly classes among the Greeks 

42 The relevant verses (X. 90. n-12) are given below in Griffith’s translation : - 
II When they divided Pumsa how many portions did they make. 

What did they call his moudi. his arms? 

What did they call his thighs and feet? 

,2 The Brahman was his mouth; of both his arms was the rajanya made. 

His thighs became the Vaiiya, from his feet the &dra w^ pr^uced. 
These vei-ses arTni j^oduced XK., 6 . 6 . VS. XXXI ii and TA. III. 13- 5. 


siifipiitiiipiitiiiiisiii 
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and Romans 4:hefe was one fundamental sdiffercnce. Tiie Roman’ 
Sacred Colleges were entrusted with guardianship cf specific branches 
of public sacnfices. The Greek priestly families at Eleusis and other, 
places were charged with definite cults. On the other hand the 
Vedic priestly families dealt with the same body of rituil based essen- 
tially on the Soma cult. The reasons for this different development 
in Vedic India have probably to be 'found in the weakness of the 
State organisation around which a permanent church could gather, in 
the public cults centering around the temple and last but not the 
least, in the reluctance of the singers themselves to organise the 
sacrificial ritual.'*® — ^ ^ ^ ^ 

T,he P»rohita 

But though wanting in the organisation of public priesthcod, 
the Brahmanical order possessed in the office of the Purohita (‘domes- 
tic priest’ of the king or great noble) the main prop of ks pojpcr. 
The Purohita and his office called paro/rffr are known from the begin- 
ning of the historical period.** Among famous ptrohitas mentioned 
ia the .RV. are Visvamitra and Vafsistha (Purohitas of the Bharata 
king Sudas), Devapi (Purohita of the Kuru king Santanu) and an 
unnamed -purohita of Kurusravana Trasadasyava. king of the Kurus. 
By a characteristic transference of human offices to the gods, Agni 
and Brhaspatt (or Brahmanaspati) are frequently described as the 
purohitas of the gods. To the king’s necessity for a purohita to be 
expressed later in a classical passage of AB. (VIII. 24), we have an 
allusion in a RV. passage (IV. 50. 8). Here we are told that the 
people themselves pay respects to the king, of whom the Brahmana 

43 On tbe whole subject see OMenBerg. Bos Religion des Veda, pp. 372-73. 
Cf, Keith. Religion and Philosophy the Vdda, pp. 290-9 1. 

For refereftfcesi see Alphabetical Index to the RV. s.o, * ' 
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goes before, — an evident allusion, as Oldenberg observes, ““ to tbc 
office o£ the furohita, (‘den Vorangestellten’)! We are not here con- 
cerned with the priestly functions of the purohita except to note that 
he probably acted at first as the fiotr, the singer par excellence, at the 
sacrifice/® As regards his public functions, ‘ we have several refer- 
ences in the RV. to prove that he acted even thus early in the capa- 
city of protector of the realm {rastragopa) as he was to be called m 
the later AB. text. To take a few examples, the RV. ‘hymn of 
Sudan’s triumph’, contains the passage (VII. i8. — 

‘May we in sacrifice conc|uer scornful Puru. 

This has been taken by GeUner to mean that the priest prayed in 
the sahU or the assembly-house while the king was engaged m the 
battle-field. In another passage ( 111 . 33. 3) the poet Visvamitra 
claims to have helped king Bharata to cross the V.p 5 s and the, 
&tudri then in high flood, evidently during a raid or fight. 

The Popular Assemblies 

01 the Popular Assemblies ol the Rgvedic as indeed also ol the 
later Vedic times, we can draw a picture only in vague and general 
outline. Here again we have to depend upon casual and otore 
retererices in religious texts, unaided by positive data compile to 
those embodied in chatters, laws and histoncal works. We may 
begin by pointing out that the mbh> and the samiti in the “Arn^l 
sense o£ ‘assemWy ale mentioned only in the later parts o£ *e RV. 
But the analogy ot Graecx>-Roman as well as of Ancient TentonK 
AssemUies probably justifies the hy^thesis that the Vedro Assemb- 

' Vda, p. 377. & pas^ » “Siai “ » 

- tvO^MmfivamnutHte ydsmia brahmi pmnf , ■ 

■ vidathejnTdhrapacafi,. ! 
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lies also dated from ancient times. Of the two Assemblies just men- 
tioned. the sahbS has been variously interpteted to mean emer 
gewalteten, ja exklusiven vetsammlung, wohl einzig ausz brah- 
manas und Ma^avan.”"* a village assembly presided over by the 
vrJmani ot vrijafaU'- and mote recently as ‘the standing and station. 
L body of selected men working under the authority of the 
sL,i •“<! and -the Polincal Council' or the advisory counal of the 
selected few.*®® But none of these explanations seems to be tree 
from objections.*' Jt is however admitted on all hands tlM *e 
sabha in the jmjority of passages means a Public Assemb y. n 
ThTpolitical functions of the sabha. the RV. unfortunately throws 
Kttle light. We have however in X. yi. lo the term Kilvisasf^l 
said of L victorious m the sahhi. Accordmg to Ludwig*’* this can 
only refer to the remover of the blame of the slain fastened on some- 
1 body through accusation. The judicial functions of the Ma seem 
1 to be alluded to more clearly in the Yajus Sainhita and Brahmana 
' texts to be explained later. 

ijjb Ludwig, of, ciU, 3, 254. 

45c Zimmer* of, cit,:, pp. i 73 ' 74 * 

Acd K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, Pt, i, p- 

4^6 N. C Bandyopadhyaya, Development of Hindu Pohty and Pol, t, cal 

LuLig’s view Bloomfield (JAOS. Vol. 19. PP* U* > 8 ) translates 
. the rclevalit; texts differendy, e.g. rayih sabhdvan (IV. 2. 5) ^ wea t 

houses’ vidatkyah sabheyah ( 1 . 9** “) ^ 

forth So also Geldner in his RV. translation renders ‘rayih sabhavan separate y as 
‘Besitz’ and her (gute) Gessellschaft hat’ and vidathyah sabheyah as der in Rat dei 
m der Vrarilung dichtig is.” Criticising Zimmer’s view, the authors o 
VL {s.v. sabha) prove from SB.. III. 3. 4. 14 and C.U. V. 3, t at t e “S ^ 
■to the sabha just as to the For discussion of the wews of K. P. lyasw^ 

and N. C Bandyopadhyaya see The Beginnings of Indian Histonograp y an 

^"^“47 Sus'^mLnfieU {he. cit.), while finding for sabha the simple mea'img of 
‘house’ or ‘parlour’ in a number of fV. and AV. passages quoted ^y Ludwig, 
agrees that sabha getiriiaify' 'a assembly. / 

47 a Op. 3 * ^54* ' 
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The other Assembly called the Samili has been generally taken 
to mean the Assembly o£ the Folk in which the king took part.'* 

In recent times K. P. layaswal” has attempted to prove 
that the sumiti was a representative Assembly based on 
the village. But this interpretation has been shown elsewhere" to 
be without sufficient foundation. Regarding the functions of the 
samiti, Zimmer long ago suggested that the election of the king in 
case of elective monarchies was carried out by the vh assenibled in 
the samiti. In X. i 66 he found a probable reference to an mfluential 
candidate for the throne wishing to carry throng his will in the 
teeth of the Mmiti. Whatever that may be, the RP. leaves no doub 
that the held a sufficiently important posiaon to make its 

' support a great asset to the king. In X. . 66 . 4 a king in course of a 
prSer' for the destruction of rivals is made to say that he has ma^^ 
teted their citta (thought), their vrata (holy work) and their Mmi i. 

In X iqi. 3 in course of another prayer for agreement in the assemb-, 
ly the poet says that the mantra is common, the semiri is com-r 
In. the manat (mind) is common and so their thought should be . 

We have to consider in the next place some technical tertm 
which have been taken to stand for' assemblies. In X . 4 .. 4 *= 
poet invokes the gods Indra. Vayu and Brhaspati lor obtaining the 
fcnevolence of all people in Samgati. Ludwig (of cu 3- "531 
long ago identified this Samgati with the Samiti and his «ew h^ 
been gaietaUy accepted. We now turn to the term Vdatha which 
• \ ly ciT. 6 {'iittiiie of a true king hurrying 

„ t 

atanded the samiti. 

T, Pt. I. po 15- ■ ' 

AQ The Beginnings etc. pp. 144:46- 

^ nr/ ham ^amitim dme 




6 _ r^rnmh samamlsamanam manah saha attamesamj 

Cl samano mantrab, sammo sarrm7»i^ iuhomiH 

^ samSnam maniramabhi marUraye vahlsamanenn vo bavisa jubo // 
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occurs in many Rgvedic passages and less often in the AV , ae 

different views which have been held about the character of 
body may be broadly divided into two classes. While some scholars 
have taken it to mean ‘an assembly’ at least in a derivative sense, 
others assign to it the meaning of sacrifice. Even within the first 
group of scholars there is room for considerable difference of opinion,, 
for unlike Roth who held it to be an assembly for secular or reli- 
gious purposes or for war, Ludwig took it to mean primarily an 
assembly of Maghavans and Brahmaiias, while Zimmer understood 

it to be a smaller assembly than the 

We may conclude this portion of our narrative with a few 
gerieral observations. Without attaching too much importance to 
the argument from analogy, we may quote here a parallel instance to 
illustrate the necessity of extreme caution in drawing ^neral con- 
clusions about the constitutional significance of Ancient Popular 
Assemblies. In the case of the Anglo-Saxon Council intensive re- 
search has recently shown that notwithstanding instances of depen- 
dence of idividual kings on popular support, its functions were 
apparently of a deliberative character. Indeed frequent instances of 
expulsion or murder of kings suggest that the Council had no consti 

52 According to Rath {PW, sm,\ vidatba primarily means ‘order , then ‘the 
concrete body giving orders’ and lastly ‘the assembly for secular or religious ptfr 
poses or for wan* Ludwig, {Rv, tr. III. 259 ffi.) takes vidatha primarily to mean tie 
assembly specially a£ Maghavans and Brahmans. Zimmer, {of. ciK p- i??) quoting 
RV. 11. 27. 12 (where .a worshipper of the Adityas is said to be vidathesu frasasta ) 
takes it to be a smaller assembly than the samiU, On the »ther hand Oldenberg 
( 50 E vol. 46, p. 26) gives it the derivative sense of ‘sacrifice.’ According to 
Geldner (op. dt., I. 147) vidatha has the primary sense of ‘kaowledga wisdom, 
‘priesdy lore and the derivative sense of ‘sacrifice and ‘sfriritual authority.* Sto he 
translates (Der Rgueda) vidatha (II. 12. 5, III- 3- 3 Wrisheit. tMathesu 

samrat (III. 55. 7.) as ‘der Allherr iiber das opfer;’ and vitdthyona samrat (IV. 21. 2) 
as' ‘wie ein wriser Konig.’ Lastly Bloomfirid (UOS. vc^. 19, pp. 12 If-) makes it 
mean ‘the house’ in the first instance and dben thfir sacrifice as cmmected with the 
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mtional means of enforcing its »ishes against royalty. As regards 
the Conners allege! right of electing the king, it has been shown 
that after the tenth century the royal succession followed in the 
overwhelming majority of known instances, the election p rase not- 
withstanding, the ordinary system of primogeniture. In the f™ 
instances of actual election it amounted to mere reco^ition » the 
part 'of the chief men of the kingdom individually . In Bede s tiinc 
L succession was not left to election but was settled beforehand by 

the reigning king/’’ 






CHAPTER 11 


, The State in the Atharva-Veda 

Between the charms, spells and incantations of the AV 
Samhita and the hymns and prayers of the RV. Samhita there is all 
the difference between a popular and a hieratic religiccn. But in res- 
pect of political institutions we can trace on the whole a close affinity 
between these two great compilations of sacred texts. 

The tribes and peoples mentioned in the AV. as far as they go 
arc on the whole .common to the RV. dTo take a few instances, the 
Vaitahavyas otherwise called Srnjayas known to the RV. are charac- 
terised in AV. (V. i8. lo-ii; 19. ii) as former mighty rulers who 
were ruined for oppressing Brahmanas. So also the Rusamas men- 
tioned in RV. V. 30. 12-15 referred to in AV . XX. 127. i. On 
the other hand a new people, the K^ts, whose kings figured in the 
Brahmanas and Upanisads as champions of Vedic Culture, are men- 
tioned in the Paiffaladd recension of AV. V. 22. 14. As examples 
of the barbarians beyond the Aryan pale, AV. V. 22. 7-8 and 14 
refers to the Gandharis, the Mujavants, the Mahavrsas, the 
Bahlikds, the Ahgas and the Magadhas, of whom all but the first are 
unknown to the RV. 

In the AV. as in the RV. the Aryas are still distinguished from 
the Dasyus or Dasas. More important is the division into four 
varms (the Brahmana, the Rajanya, the Vaisya, the Sudra) which 
between themselves comprised the whole social system. An AV. 
text (XIX. 6) again reproduces with slight variations the famous RV. 
hymn (X. 90) describing Ae Bf|to Rajanya, the Vai;^ya 

and the 5 udra to have been foriiied out of the limbs of the Primeval 
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Man In this is evihently implied the doctrine of social gradation 
of the four classes by virtue of what may be called their original 

creation. 

Kingship in the Atharvaveda 

The A V. knows monarchy as the normal type of constitution. 
Among famous kings singled out for praise in this work are Kau^a 
king of the Rusamas (XX. 127.' 1) and Panksit, king of the Kuru 

Thritm^s position, as m the KgoA is one ci *= 
dignity. In the fashion of the RV.. the AV. applies the honorific 
either rijan to the gods Varuna, Soma, Yama and Agni. Si^u 
lant of he dignified position of the afV. king is the fact tha in 
m 3. 1 and sin couL of a prayer intended for restoration of a 

exiled kino, Agn. is invoked to lead with respect yon ^ 

itd obifion^ while Indra and A^i and all the gods .e .la«d 
m have maintained for him secunty (temu) in the people (od)- 

In other passages stress is laid upon the king s authomy ov^ 
his subjects. In its mildest form this principle is oun in ^ 4 

mnveying, as in KR. X. .73. die poefs prayer 'I-';" 

(oifas) may desire the king.* Of the same character is 
{=RV. X. 173. 6) invoking Indra to make t e peop ( 

Lded. wholly ours.- A stronger nom is 
where the gods are invoked to make royalty, streng 

r r tr IndcxcS to voWs 1 & H s.v.'km^; see also J 

W Sy Whitney »a U»», but hew 

reatkred. in .i.- ^ 

' , '■ 4, ‘ 
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missive to the king/ More significant is III. 4 in the ritual 
texts for the establishment of a king. It contains {IhicL, i) the 
poet’s exhortation to the king to bear rule as ‘the lord of the people, 
sole king ivisarn fair ekarat), to become one for waiting on. for 
respect {upasadyo namasyah) and so forth. With this may be men- 
tioned lY. 22 used, according to the ritual authorities, for victory 
in battle as well as for consecration of a king. In it the poet prays 
{Ibid., 1-5) to Indra to ‘make this man sole chief of the people 
{imam visamekavrsarn krnti), to ‘unman all his enemies’ {niramitran- 
aksnuhi), to ‘make them subject to him in the contests for pre-emi- 
nence’ {satrurn randhaya sarvamasmatj, to make, him the summit 
of authorities’ {varima ksairanam), to make him ‘riches-lord of riches’ 
and ‘people-lord of people’ {dbanafatir-dhandnam visdm visfatih), 
to make him ‘the sole chief of the people’ and ‘uppermost of kings 
descended from Manu’ {ekavrsam janandm-uta rdjmm-uUamam 
mdnavdnam). In the above, it will be noticed that the king’s attri- 
butes are said to comprise the highest dignity as well as unchallenged 
and supreme authority. Rastra (‘royalty’) and the destruction of 
rivals are the blessings for which a chief prays to an amulet {mani) 
in 1 . 29. 4. The climax is reached in VI. 86 glorifying a person 
desirous of supremacy with the epithets ‘chief of Indra,’ ‘chief of 
Heaven, chief of earth’ as well as ‘chief of all existence,’ ‘the sum- 
mit of mankind,’ and ‘part-sharer of the gods.’“ That the king’s 
sway was sometimes felt to be oppressive is proved by VI. 40. 2 

5 tato rasham baiamojas m jatam tadasmat deva upasamnamantu. 

6 The relevant passages in the original are as follows : — 

vTsendrasya vrsa Mvo vrsa prthivya ayamj 
vTsa visvasya hhutasya bhdvtij 

samrad-asyasuranam kakun-mmusyanam / 
devmam-ardhMag^si tvam-ekavrso hhava] 

For indrasya in the above, Whitney and Lanman suggest aindrasya or idhrasya. 
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wliei-e ill the midst of a prayer for peace and security the wish is 
expressed that the wrath of kings may be turned to other places 
(anyatra rajnamahbiyMu manyuhy.^ 

Not only is kingship in the yfF. vested with high dignity and 
authority, but there is a tendency to strengthen it with the tie of 
divine sanctity. In the delightful story of Pariksit who is described 
in XX. 127 as a model king, he is acclaimed not only as ‘sovran 
whom all people love, the king who ruleth over all’, but also as ‘ex- 
ceeding mortals like a god.’® Other passages would seem to identify 
kingship with divinity. In the passage above cited (VI. 86. 3) a 
chief desirous of supremacy is greeted, as we have seen, with the 
epithet ‘part-sharer of the gods.’ This is reminiscent of the title 
ardhad^va applied to king Trasadasyu in the Rgvedic text (IV. 42. 
9). Again in IV. 8. 3 in course of a hymn used for the consecration 
of a king, a whole Rgvedic verse III. 38. 4 addressed to the god Indra 
boldly transferred to the earthly king. This transference probably 
suggests a conscious attempt to invest the earthly king with the 
attributes of divine Indra.® Connection with Indra is directly ex- 

7 The same qualities are ascribed metaphorically (VL 98) to the god Indra in 
Iris aspect of ruler of divine subjects (daivtrvisah). Here he is acclaimed not only as 
‘over-king among kings’ (adhirajo rajasu), but also as ‘one to be famed, to be 
praised, to be greeted, to be waited on, and ^ to be reverenced’ {carkrtya idyo' vand- 
yascofasadyo namasyah). Mention may be made of the long hymn XIII. i addressed 
to Rohita (“The Ruddy One”, a form of the sun), which Bloomfield (quoted by 
Whitney and Lanman, p. 709) regarded as “an allegorical exaltation of a king and 
his queen.” Here the poet prays {Ibid,, 2 and 10) that the Deity may mount the 
people that are sprung from him {visa a raha tvadyonayo yah) and that the people 
may enter into the Deity with propitious mind {tasty a visantu manasa sivena), 

8 mjno visvajanmas'ya yo devomartya atij 

vaisvdnarasya sustutimd sunota Pariksiiah j XX. 127. 7. The above follows 
Griffith’s tr. 

9 The verse in Whitney and Lanman’s translation is as follows: — 

‘Him approaching all waited upon clothing himself in fortune he 

goes about {car), having own brightness; great is that name of tire virile {vrsm) 
Asura; having all forms, he approacheth immortal things.’ Commenting on the 
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pressed in IV. 32. 7 where the king performing the consecration 
ceremony is called 'one having Indra as his companion (IndTflSdkh^. 
Nevertheless we have the fundamental fact that the does not 
claim for the king, any more than the RV., a divine descent. In 
IV. 22. 5 quoted above, the poet is content to pray to Indra to 
make this king “the uppermost of kings descended from Manu’ 
who is simply ‘the first man’, ‘the father of the human race’, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the Vedic Indians. 

Rastra, rajya and ksatra 

The AV. carries forward the conception of the technical terms 
known from the Rgvedic times, which relate to the king’s domi- 
nion or authority and the like. We have an instance of a literal use 
of rastra (‘kingdom’) in the story of Pariksit above quoted (XX. 127. 
9-10). Of rajya ('royalty’ or ‘dominion’) we have a metaphorical 
use in XI. 6. 15 and XVIII. q. 31 where it is applied to the kingdom 
of the plants and that of Yama respectively. It is used in the literal 
sense of ‘kingdom’ or ‘kingship’ in III. 4. 2 (tvarn viso vrnatarn 
rajyaydj and IV. 8. i (sa raja rajyamanumanyatamidamj. In several 
passages ksatra (‘ruling power’ or ‘dominion’) and raspa are closely 
associated with the king. Thus in XV. 10. 2 a king is enjoined to 
esteem his vrMya guest as better than himself, for ‘so does he not 
offend against ksatra' and ‘so does he not offend against 
rostra.’^" In XIX. 30. 3-4 a magic amulet is praised as 
protector of rastra and increaser of ksatra. In VI. 54 intended for 
increase of a person’s superiority, Indra is invoked (/fed., r & 2) 
to increase his ksatra as the rain the grass,’ and make him superior 

above, Lanman suggests that the phrase asurasya nama in the original is a periphrasis 
of asuryam, ‘the divinity that doth hedge a king.’ 

10 In the above ksatra and are translated by Whitney and Lanman as 

^dominion’' and ‘royalty* respectively* 
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to his fellow in the sphere of rastra. The prayer for the king’s rest- 
ing at the surnmit of the and for his unfading ksatra occurs 
respectively in III. 4. 2 and VI. 98. 2. Other passages include ksatra 
znd rastra with similar attributes among the king’s highest posses- 
sions. Take, e.g. the prayer for prosperity in XIX. 24 desiring for 
its object rastra, mahi ksatra dominion), ayu (long life), varcas 

(lustre) and other qualities. In III. 5. 2. a magic amulet is invoked 
to bestow ksatra (dominion) and rayi (wealth) upon a person and to 
make him familiar (?) in the sphere of rastra}^ Another passage 
(X. 3. 12) invokes a magical amulet for bestowal of wsfw and ksatra 
(‘Kingdom’ and ‘authority’), (cattle) and ojas (strength). We 
have a longer list in XII. 5. 8 where a Ksatriya who takes away a 
Brahmana’s cow and oppresses a Brahmana is threatened with the 
loss of his brahma (spiritual power), ksatra, rastra, vis (people), tvisih 
(brilliance), ya'sas (fame) varcas (lustre) and dravinam (wealth). In 
a few other passages ksatra is mentioned Wuh. varcas amongst the 
king’s attributes. Thus V. 18. 4 tells us how a Brahmana’s cow 
being eaten by a Rajanya takes away his ksatra and varcas 
(‘splendour’) and ruins everything. So also XVIII. 2, 60, which is 
a stanza in a funeral hymn to be used in the case of a deceased 
Ksatriya, requires the bow to be taken away from his hand along 
with his ksatra, varcas, and bala (‘strength’). 

The above passages throw some light upon the attributes of' 
kingship in these times. Kingship at this period involved, it would 
seem, not only the possession of brilliance, fame and wealth, but also ’ 
the control over the kingdom {rastra). This last anticipated the 
phenomenon of territorial monarchy which was to be fully evolved 
out of the primitive tribal kingship in the following period. In the 
next place, kingship according to the above passages involved 

For rastram in this passage the Faippalada recension has ksatram. 
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authority over the subjects (wi), a point to be repeatedly inculcated 
in the later Samkit^ and the Brahmams. Another attribute of the 
king predicated in the above is Brahma usually translated as spiritual 
po'wer. In the present context this, term could only have been used \ 
in a metaphorical sense. since the complete separation of the temporal 
and spiritual powers seems to be characteristic of the Vedic State 
from early times. 

Relations between hrahma and ksatra 

Reference has just been made to the characteristic Vedic view of 
the separation of the temporal and spiritual powers. It is in the AV 
that the two terms indicative of these powers, viz., brahma and ksatra, 
both of which are found in the Rgveda, are first brought into mutual 
relation. The high significance as well as essential difference of these 
powers js hinted at in XV. lo. 3-4 where brahman (‘sacrament’) and 
ksatra, deriving their origin from the mystical vratya, are said to 
enter -Brhaspati and Indra respectively. The conception of brahma 
and ksatra as the two dominant powers is reflected in II. 15. 4 where 
in a charm against fever brahma and ksatra are mentioned in a num- 
ber of diads that do not fear and are not harmed. Another passage 
(X. 5. 1-5) joining the sacrificial water successively with Brahman 
and Ksatra, as well as Indra, arid Soma in a charm for victory, illus- 
trates the quasi-sanctity of these powers. 

'' In summing up the above facts it would appear that kingship 
in the inspite of a strong tendency to invest it with divine 

sanctity, remained essentially, as in the Rgveda, a magistracy charged 
with exercise of . the highest administrative and military functions. 

12 yatha hrahma ca ksatram ca. na bihhUo na risyatah. 
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The concepts of cosmic order divine ordinances {vrata -or dha- 
man) and ancient custom (^rathamani dharmani and dharmam pura- 
namy ' met with m the ^V., continued to operate as moral restraints 
on the king’s powers. To judge by the significant tcrm rafakrt applied 
to the rajans (III. 5. 7), it would appear that certain elements may 
have come to act as constitutional checks on the king’s authority. 
The instability o£ the king’s position referred to in RV. X. 174 and 
the like is reflected in a larger measure by a series of AV. hymns 
intended for the restoration of an exiled king. 

The Kings administration 

As compared with the administration of the Rgvedic times, that 
of the AV. seems to have attained a certain degree of definiteness. 
The repeated references in the AV to the ever watchful spies of 
the gods suggest, as in the case of the RV the king’s control over 
criminal jurisdiction by means of appropriate agents. Regard- 
ing crimes against property, we hear of thieves bound in stocks but 
whether this was done by the king’s authority or by the robbed is 
uncertain.^'’ We have, however, positive evidence that the sabha 
(or a committee of the same) acted as a court of justice in the times of 
the AV. and later Samhit^. ' 

As regards finance, AV. repeatedly refers to the term ball signi- 
fying ‘contributions from subjects’ even in the Rgvedic times. In 

13 For dhaman cf. IL i. 3; for dharma VI. 51. 3; for dharmmi prathamM, 
VIL 5. i: for vratay XVIII, “i. 5r for dharmam furanamy XVIII. 3. i. 

14 Cf. IV. 16. 4 where in a prayer to Vanina we read how the god’s ‘thousand- 
eyed’ spies, proceeding from the sky, look over the earth beneath them {diva spakh 
pra carantidamasya sahasraksa ati pasyanti hhumim); V. 6. 3 where Sonia’s rays are 
described as spies never-closing their eyes and present everywhere with fetters for 
tying {tasya spaso na nimisanti hhurnayah pade fade paknah santi setavc), j Also 
cf. XVIII. I. 9 stating how the spies of the gods about here never stand sail and 
never close their eye-Iids tisthanti m nimisantyete devmdm spak iha ya caranti). 

15 See VI s,v. tayin ,for referetices. ■ ^ y.,., , " ' 
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some passages (X. 7. 39; X. 8. 15; XIX. .55. a; XI. i. 6; XI. :6. 
18-19 etc.) it is used in the metaphorical sense of ‘tribute^^ 
‘offering’ paid by human or divine beings to the gods. But in other 
passages it definitely stands for contributions paid by. the people to 
the king. Thus in III. 4. 3 in the midst of blessings invoked for 
the newly consecrated king, we are told that he shall see arrive much 
tribute. This passage would seem to imply thzt ball had already 
become a compulsory payment instead of a voluntary one. Another 
hymn (III. 29) which is concerned with. the offering of a white-footed 
sheep at certain sacnfices begins thus ; — < ‘What the kings share 
among themselves — 'the sixteenth of what is offered and bestowed 
— ^yon assessors {sabh^sadj of Yama; from that the white-footed 
sheep, given (as) ancestral offering, releases.’ Further on we read : 
‘He who gives a white-footed sheep commensurate with (his) world, 
he ascends unto the firmament, where a tax is not paid by a weak 
man for a stronger.’ The purport of the whole. passage is that the 
sacrificer by offering the sheep is released from payment that would 
be otherwise due to Yama’s councillors on his admission into the 
other world. In the above the term translated as tax is in the 
original salka, a new revenue item introduced here for the first time. 
Again, the striking picture of Heaven as a place whetc sulka is not 
paid by a weak man for a stronger^” proves conclusively the compul- 
sory character of the payment in question.. In so far as the. specific 
rate of 1/16 is concerned, it already proves the tax as consisting of 
a certain proportion of the property of the subjects. Another passage 
(IV. 22. 2) introduces us for the first time to definite heads of reve- 
nue anticipating those of the later Arthasastra and Smrtis. Here the 
poet prays to Indra to portion the newly consecrated king in village, 
in horses, in kine.” In these items we have forerunners of the king’s 

16 sa nakdmabhyarohdU yatra mlko m. kriyate abalena^ haliyase. 

17 emam bhaja grame ahesu gosu. 
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grainshare and dues from village cattle included among the king’s 
regular receipts in later times. Of the agency employed by the 
king for the collection of these revenues, our texts unfortunately fail 
to give us any defiflite indication.'* 

Like the KV., the AV. has a number of divine epithets which 
were afterwards transferred to the earthly king to indicate his 
guardianship of the sacred law. Amongst such epithets are 
vrata (‘he whose laws stand first’) and dharmakrt (‘he who keeps the 
law’) applied to Indra in XX. 54. 2 and XX. 62. 6 respectively. 
Another passage (I. 25. i) refers to the dharmadhrta (‘maintainers of 
duty’) gods, meaning ‘the gods who observe everlasting statutes of 
natural and moral order’ (Griffith). 

Not much light is thrown upon the branch of military adminis- 
tration in the Atharvavedic times. We have, however, a hint that 
the king was regarded as head of the army. In IV. 8. 2 he is 
acclaimed as slayer of his rivals (sdpatnaha). Elsewhere (IV. 22. 7) 
at the end of a hymn for the success and prosperity of a king we are 
told: ‘Of tiger-aspect, do thou beat down the foes; sole chief, 

having Indra as companion, having conquered, seize thou on the 
enjoyments of them that play the foe.’‘“ 

The Rgvedic gramam reappears in the A V. If, as seems likely, 
he is now to be identified with the village headman, it would follow 
that the village was the unit of administration.*" An AV. passage 
(XIX. 31. 12-13), identifying a magical amulet in turn with gramam, 
vigour, riches and plenty, suggests that the gramam s office was not 
only (as in the Rgveda) one of high prosperity, but also of authority. 

18 On the above cf. Hindu Revenue System, pp. 5-7. 

Ip vyaghrafratikova bMhasva satrun. The AV . hymns containing prayers 
for success in battle may be regarded in a general way as pointing to the military 
function of the king. 

20 It is worth remarking that Whitney and Lanmari (III. 5. 7 etc.) translate 
gr'ammt as troop-leader. 
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Of greater importance is III. 5, 7 specifying gMwiiJww and along 
with rajano rajakrtah in a list of persons of the royal entourage 
whom a newly consecrated king desires to have as his subjects. As 
we understand this passage, it means that the sums and the gramams 
ranked as ‘non-royal king-makers’ by the side of the rajans who were 
‘royal king-makers’."^ This important passage proves, in the first 
place, the inferior status of the sums and the gramams as compared 
with the rajans; (princes or nobles). On the other hand it would 
seem to show that the sutas and gramams already enjoyed sufficient 
constitutional authority to be ranked in the list of persons in the 
closest contact with the king. Probably they had acquired even 
thus early the designation of ‘king-makers’ which was to be defi- 
nitely applied to them in a ^atafatha Brahmana passage XIII. 2. 18. 
Of the precise authority exercised by them, our texts unfortunately 
do not give any indication. 

In the above the sutas (now mentioned for the first time) are 
associated with the gramams, as they were destined to be in the 
later Samhitas and the Brahmanas. If the title suta has been correctly 
rendered as ‘court-minstrel’ or ‘herald’, it would prove how a mere 
officer of the royal court and household exercising formal functions 
had been exalted to high rank.^^ 

Another official title now used for the first time, although in 
a metaphorical sense, is sthafati. In two charms (II. 32. 4 and V. 
23. ii) for the destruction of worms we are told how the king as 


2 1 . Jlic passage in the original is as follows : 
ye rajano rajakrtah suta gramanyasca yej 

ufasttn farna mahyam tvam sarvhi krnvahhitch janan / j 
It is thus translated by Whitney and Lanman: — They that are kings, king- 
makers, that are charioteers and troop-leaders— -subjects to me do thou,, O farna, 
make all people round about/ See Ch. Ill for arguments in favour of the contrary 
interpretation given above., 

22 For different interpretations of suta see Ch. IIL below. 
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well as the sth a fati of these creatures had been killed. The precise 
significance of sthafati is uncertain and it has been variously trans- 
lated as ‘governor and ‘chief judge’^®* In either case the addition of 
a new official title would signify the growth of the administrative 
machine. • 

Coming to the minor officers of the royal household, we find 
that the Rgvedic ksattr (‘distributor of food’) is mentioned figura- 
tively in III. 24, 7 where at the end of a harvest song two Ksattrs of 
the God Prajapati are invoked for fatness and plenty. The literal 
use of ksattr is illustrated in V. 17. 12 ff. where among the blessings 
denied to a Ksatriya in whose kingdom a Brahmin dame is detained 
is mentioned a golden-necklaced (niskagrivaj ksatta along with a 
beautiful wife, a broad-headed ox (.?), a black courser and so forth. 

Another officer of the same humble rank as the hattr who now 
emerges into notice is the farivestr (attendant’). In course of a 
hymn exalting the entertainment of guests we are told (IX. 6. 1-2) 
in highly metaphorical language that the ksattr ‘answering to the 
householder’s summons’ just answers the summons as an agnldh 
while the farivestrs with drinking-vessels in their hands are just 
cup-bearing priests. 

''h The AV. gives us a few glimpses of the authors’ views of the 
characteristics of a good administration. That exertion and self- 
restraint were qualities expected from ‘a king appears from XL 5. 17 
where we read that the king protects his realm by tapas and 
brahmacarya.^* In the delightful pen-picture of a happy pair bask- 
ing under the benign rule of king Pariksit, we gather that the test 
of a good administration was held to be the peace and prosperity of 

23 hata raja krimmamutaisam sthapatir hatah. On the interpretation of 
sthapaii see VL sO). 

23a S ee Ch. III. below for references. . ' 

24 hrahmacaryena tapasa raja rastmm vi raksati. 
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the humble subject. In the story (XX. 127. J-io) the husband, 
while ordering his house, tells his wife ‘Mounting liis throne, 
Pariksit, best of all, hath given us peace and rest’, while the wife 
replies in words bespeaking the abundance of her simple household, 
‘’Which shall I set before thee, curds, gruel of milk or barley 
brew?^’^” 


The Kings clients. 

We have seen how the RV. refers to the class of king’s or 
chief’s dependants (u fastis or stis'^. We are indebted to the AV . 
for some indications of the composition of this class. In a hymn to 
which reference has been ^ made above a newly consecrated king 
prays (III. 5. 6-7) to a wooden amulet to make as his u fastis 
(‘subjects’, Whitney) “all people round about’’ consisting specifically 
of clever chariot-makers and skilful smiths, the royal king-makers' 
as well as the sutas and the gramants. These classes may be said to 
represent respectively the skilled craftsmen, the princes and the 
officials.^* Of the high constitutional significance of these classes 
we have an indication in the fact to be noted in the following chapter 
j viz. that the representative rajanya as well as siita and gramam and 
I carpenter and chariot-maker are included in the Yajus Sarnhitas and 
^ the Brahmanas among the ratnins (significantly called ‘limbs of the 


2;5^_^riflSdi’s tr. 

Dae passage in the original is as follows: 
ye dhtvdno rathakardh karinara ye mantsinah j 
ufostm farm mahyarn tvam sarvSn krnvahhito jananj j 
ye rajano rajakwh suta gramanyasm yej 
lifasfm farm mahyarn tvam sarvan krnvahhito^ jandnj j 
Probably as divine prototypes of the earthly king-makers may be reckoned the 
roAtrabhrts (‘kingdom-beating gods’) surrounding the Sun who are invoked along 
with Rohita (‘The Ruddy One Ic, the Sun) to grant sovereignty in AV. XIIL i, 35. 
In AV . X- 8. 15 the rastrabhrt gods are d^cribed as bringing tribute apparently 
to the First Cause of Creation. 
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ruling power’ and ‘givers’ and ‘takers’ of the kingdom), who parti- 
cipated in an important ceremony of the ra^asuyn. 

The status of classes. 

In AV. XIX. 6. 6^' reproducing the Rgvedic verses (X. po. 
11-12) above cited about the creation of the four classes out of the 
limbs of the Primeval Man is obviously embodied the order of their 
social precedence by virtue of their original creation. The status of' 
these classes in the AV. and later texts is a logical corollary of this 
fundamental doctrine. Signs are not wanting to indicate that the ^ 
5 udra in the AV. is still regarded as a member of the community to t 
which the other classes belong. Thus in X. i . 3 the Sudra along with 
the Rajan, the Brahmanas and others is regarded as a potential maker , 
of -witchcraft (Knya). Several passages (XIX. 32. 8, XIX. 62 etc.) ex- 
press the wish to be dear to 5 udra as well as Arya. Nevertheless the 
low status of the 5 udra is sufficiently illustrated by such passages as 
V. 22. 7 where fever is asked to go to a lascivious 5 udra girl. 

'v.The Vaisya in the AV. still takes part in fighting. Neverthe- 
less the contrast is repeatedly drawn between the rathin (warrior 
fighting in his chariot) and the mustihan or fatU (foot-soldier). In 
VII. 62 we have the simile of a chariot- warrior (rathinj defeating a 
foot-soldier i^atti). Another passage (XL 10. 23-24) makes out a 
series of sl|,arp contrasts between different classes of warriors, viz. 
one with and without corselet {yasca kavact yascakavacc^, those 
with or without armour (ye varmino ye varmanah^, those with and 
without chariots (ye rathino ye arathah^ and those riding and not 
riding horses (^ada ye ca sadinah).^^ The mailed warriors fighting 

27 hrahmanosya mukhdmasid hahu rajanyo' hhavat 
madhyam tadasya yad vaisydh fodbhyam sBdrc/jayata. 

28 The above follows Griffith s traaslation, Whitneys translation is slightly 
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on horseback Of in chariots evidently represent in general the- 
Rajanya, while those fighting on foot without armour are the 
Vaisyas. These differences probably reacted on the relative status 
of these classes. ' In XV. 8 we read in course of glorification of the 
vmyn how the Rajanya sprang from him and arose towards the 
people, kinsmen, food and nourishment.^® This passage, by claim- 
ing for the Rajanya a distinct origin and by placing him above the 
people along with food and nourishment, probably suggests that the 
class of nobles, unlike the ordinary freemen, enjoyed a position of 
authority along with high prosperity. 

Like the RV. passage above quoted, several passages of AV. claim 
a kind of divinity for the Brahmanas. Thus in VI. 12. 2 and XII. 4, 
10 & 53 we find gods and Brahmanas m.entioned together. The true 
significance of these pretensions can be appreciated only in the light 
of a series of AV. hymns threatening as in RV. X. 109 with 
the consequences of oppressing a Brahmana. To take a few examples, 
AV. V, 17, adding a number of fresh verses to RV . X. 109, states 
as cited above that no beautiful wife or necklaced attendant (ksattfj, 
no cattle or horse, comes to him in whose kingdom a Brahmana 
dame is detained through senseless love. Further on we read that 
not the Vaisya or the Rajanya, but the Brahmana is her lord. In 
the following hymn (V. 18) the king (nrfati) or the Rajanya is 
solemnly reminded of the dreadful consequences of devouring a 
Brahmana’s cow and of robbing and injuring him. The man who 
counts the Brahmana as mere food, we are told, drinks poison, the 
blashphemer who coveting his wealth slays him has a fire kindled in 
his own heart by Indra. The Brahmana is not to be injured, like fire, 
by one who holds himself dear; for Soma is his heir and Indra his pro- 


29 sorajyata tdto rajanyo’jayataj 

sa vtsah sahandhunannammnadyamabhyudatisthatl f 
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tector against imptecation.^" In fine the Brahmana is the connection 
of the gods (devabandhuj. In the following hymn (V. i9y the poet 
points out the dreadful evils befalling the kingdom of one who eats a 
Brahmana’s cow or desires to devour him or injures him or claims his 
wealth. These imprecations end, characteristically enough, with 
the statement noted below, viz. that the samiti (assembly) does not 
suit him and he wins no friend to his control. StiU more dreadful are 
the imprecations of divine wrath uttered in XII. 5 and XIII. 3. 1-25, 
against the Ksatriya robbing a Brahmaiia’s cow and oppressing him. 
But ts unnecessary to repeat them here. In the above group of 
passages the Brahmana is evidently credited not only with divine 
protection but also with quasi-divinity. An interesting anticipation 
of the doctrine of Soma’s sovereignty over Brahmanas ‘found in the 
later Sambitas and Brahmanas is contained in the statement that 
Soma is the Brahmana’s heir. Nevertheless the only claim asserted 
in the following passage on the basis of these high pretensions is the 
security of the Brahmana’s rights of person and property. Eivdent- 
ly, then, these rights were in constant danger of violation not only 
by aggressive kings or Ksatriyas but even by powerful Vaisyas. 

The Popular Assemblies 

Coming to the Popular Assemblies of this period, we find in the 
AV. repeated references to t he sabh a and ihe samiti, which confirm 
and to some extent supplement the meagre data in the RV. Firs t, as 
regards the composition of the samiti, we have enough evidence to 
conclude that like the sabha it was an assembly of the folk. Con- 
sider e.g. AV . XII. I. 56 where the poet promises to speak glorious 
things of the Goddess Prthivi (earth deified) in ‘what villages, 
what forests, what sabhas are upon this earth, what sarngramas and 


30 Somo hyasya dayada Indro asyahhisa$iifah. 
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sdmitisJ^^ With this we may connect AV. XV. 9,. 2-3 where we 
read that the mystical vutya went away to the vis and the sab ha 
and the samiti and the sem and the sura followed him.*^ Putting the 
two texts together, we may conclude that the sahha and the samiti 
as well as the sena (or its equivalent sam grama) and the surJi (drink- 
ing parties.?) were distinct, though closely associated bodies. Further 
the sabha and the samiti and the sena-samgrama between them- 
selves exhausted, according to the poet, the list of gatherings of the 
folk just as the villages and the forests comprised between them 
the whole tract of country.®"* 

Some light is thrown by the AV. texts also upon the function 
of the samiti. According to Zimmer’s interpretation of AV. III. 
q. 2 (recalling .RF. X. 174. 8 above cited), the vis (‘clan’ or ‘canton’) 
assembled in the samiti had the right of electing the king in the 
case of elective monarchies.®* This interpretation was rejected by 
Geldner who took both the verses just quoted to refer to the accept- 
ance of the king by the subjects.®** As we have observed else- 
where,®® this objection appears to us to be inconclusive. There is 
at any rate nothing improbable in the election of the king in special 
cases by the samiti. 

Another function of the samiti appears to be hinted at in AV . 

31 ye grama yadaranyam yah sabha adhibhumyamj 
ye sturngramah samitayastesu earn vadema tel/ 

32 sa visonu vyacalatj 

tarn sabha ca samitisca sena ca sura canavyacalan / 

33 On the above cf. The Beginnings of Indian Historiography, etc, p. 148. 
For cfitidsm of K. R Jayaswafs view namely that the village formed the basis of 
the cotistitiition of the Samiti, see ibid,, pp. 142-46. 

34 “In Wahlmonarchien fand Zweifelsohne dutch die vereinigten vis in der 
Samiti die Erkiirung des Hemchers start/* Ak, Lehen, p. 175. 

35 Explaining the AV. verse tvam vim vrnatam rajyaya, Geldner {Vedische 
Studkn, 11 . 303) states that \/vr means 'vMch* (‘to desire) and visa means 'subjects*, 
not clan’ or 'canton’. 

36 Above, p. 17. , 
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VIII. lo. 5. Here we are told how the mystical abstraction virai 
successively ascended and descended in the sabha, the samiti &nd 
the amantrana.^’’ He who knows this, we further learn, becomes 
a sabhya, a. samitya and an amantramya. Obscure as this text un- 
doubtedly is, it seems to show that the sabha and the samiti were 
institutions of the same nature as the amantrana; they shared, in 
other words, the function of deliberation evidently on public affairs. 
More unequivocal is the testimony of AV. VII. 12 where the poet 
begins by characterising the sabha and the samiti as ‘the two 
daughters of Prajapati’ — a tribute to the high status of these bodies 
in the Vedic polity. Then the poet prays that he ‘may speak what 
is pleasant among those that have come together’ (samgatah'j, that 
ail the sabhasads of the sabha ‘may be of the like speech with him 
and give up their splendour and their discernment (yijnana) to him- 
self,’ that he may be the possessor of the fortune of the whole 
gathering (samsad) and so forth. The above passage, breathing an 
almost passionate desire for success in debate, conclusively proves 
that the sabha and the samiti enjoyed the unfettered right of deli- 
beration relating no doubt to public affairs. The possession of such 
a right almost necessarily implies that the Popular Assemblies had a 
voice — ^unfortunately not defined in our texts — in the administration. 

Of the two bodies above-mentioned, the samiti evidently as the 
Popular Assembly far excellence is treated in two AV . passages as 
the king’s most valuable asset. In V. ip. 15 we are told at the 
end of a long list of terrific imprecations against the Ksatriya injur- 
ing or robbing a Brihmana the simple threat that the samiti does 
not suit him and he wins no friend to do his will.^® On the other 

37 Amantrana, tr. as ‘consultation personified’ by Griffith and rendered some- 

what doubtfully by Whitney and Lanman as ‘address.’ We follow the former 
rendering. , 

38 nasmai samiUh half ate na mdtram na^ate vasam. 
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hand VI. 88. 3 conveying, a prayer for a newly elected king men- 
tions at the end of a list of blessings that the samiti may suit him. i”* 
Coming to the parallel institution of the sabha, we find the 
AV. throwing little light upn its functions. In several passages 
(VII. 12, 2; VIII. 10. 8-13) the terms sabhya and sabhasad are ap- 
plied to the members of the sabhd. Between these classes a distinction 
is suggested in XIX. 55. 6 conveying a prayer to Agni sabhyah for 
protection of one’s sabha as well as sabhyah sabhasadah Evidently 
the sabhya (the man ‘of the assembly’) was an ordinary member, 
■while the sabhasad (‘the sitter in the assembly’) was a 
member in a special sense. That the sabhasad at any rate held a 
high position is suggested by III. 29. i quoted above, where Yama’s 
sabhasads styled as kings (rajans) are said to divide one-sixteenth of 
what is oflEered-and-bestowed. From this passage we may infer that 
the sabhasads of the earthly king also enjoyed the royal or princely 
rank with adequate perquisites. The sabhasad of the AV. as well 
as of the later Samhitas and the Brahmanas, it has indeed been 
suggested,*’ signified the body of assessors whose meetings were 
more frequent than those for general deliberation. This view 
has been sought to be supprted by the significant dedication of 
the sabhacara to dharma (‘justice’) in the Satarudnya text of VS. 
and TB. to be quoted below. It seems to us that the 
sabhasad (or the sabhacara) was a member of the royal 
council and court unlike the sabhya who was a member of the general 
assembly. We have elsewhere shown grounds for holding that the 
sahha was a ppular body like the samiti. It is, however, pro- 
bable that the tendency had asserted itself thus early, as in the 

39 dhrmuya te samitih kalfatamiha. 

40 sabhyah sahham me fahi ye ca sabhyah sahhasadah. This is translated by 
Whitney as follows: — “O thou of the assembly, protect my assembly and (them) 
who are of the assembly, sitters in the assembly.” 

41 C£ VL, s-v. sabhasad. 
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parallel case of the Witenagemot in the later Anglo-Saxon constitu- 
tion, to create a smaller council for the highest executive and judicial 
work in place of the larger assembly. 

We have next to refer to some terms which have been held to 
stand for assemblies. The samgrama of the RV. and AV. texts 
quoted above has sometimes been identified'^^ with the samiti. But 
the two aIF. passages (XIL i. 56 and XV. 9. 2-3) cited above 
clearly recognise them as distinct, though cognate, bodies. The 
vidatha of the RV. reappears in the AV. apparently in the same 
non-jx>litical sense. In VIII. i. 6; XII. 2, 22 and 30, XX. 34. 18 
and XVIII. 3. 70 the desire is expressed, as a much sought-for object, 
to speak to the vidatha. In a nuptial hymn the wish is expressed 
(XIV. I. 20) that the bride may speak to the vidatha. The vidatha, 
then, would appear to be a place for general debate, unlike a poli- 
tical assembly. That the membership of the vidatha was held to be a 
great prize is proved by the phrase sahheyo vidathyah (fit for sabha 
and vidatha) applied to a worshipper in XX. 128. i. 



42 Cf. Narayan Chandra Bandyopadhyaya, Development of Hindu Polity and 
Political Theories y Part 1 ,-^p. 114/ 
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The State in the Yajus Samhitas, the Brahmanas 
AND THE Older Upanisads 

The Yajus Samhitas and the Brahmanas, as they mark the com- 
pletion of the Vedic sacrificial ritual, indicate also the climax of the 
Vedic State. The period, in the first place, was one of Indc-Aryan 
expansion eastward along the course of the Ganges and presumably 
also southward across the Malwa tableland to the Narmada and 
beyond. This process resulted in the emergence of a number of 
tribes or peoples like the Kalis, Kosalas and Videhas, who were al- 
most unknown to the earlier literature but who stood in the van- 
guard of Aryan civilization during the late Brahmana and Upa- 
nisad periods. While such developments were taking place in the 
zones newly won for Vedic culture, the old tribal groups did not 
remain unchanged in the Indo- Aryan homeland. Many years ago 
Oldenberg gave good grounds for believing that two famous Rgvedic 
peoples — 'the Purus and the Bharatas — were merged in the Brah- 
mana period into the Kuru people, while the Rgvedic Turvasas, 
Yadus and other tribes were similarly amalgamated with the Pan- 
icilas. This view has since been generally accepted.' With the 
Kurus and Pancalas are joined in ‘this firm middle established quar- 
ter,’ according to a famous passage (VIII. 14) of AB., the Vasas and 
the Usinaras,.,who are mentioned if at all, but slightly, in the Rg- 
veda Sarnhita.^ The tendency which led to the merging of the old 

See Oldenberg, Buddha (Eng. tr. pp. 403-10) and VL s.v. Kuru, Krvi and 
FancMa. The Kurus and the Kwis (older name o£ Pancalas) play an altogether 
insignificant part in the RV. 

2 A solitary reference to the Usmaras occurs in RV. X. 59, 10. 


Introductory 
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tribes into new groups in the Indo- Aryan homeland manifested itself 
also in the formation of more or less permanent tribal leagues. We| 
find apparent references to such leagues between the Kurus, the Pah-j 
calas and the Srnjayas^ in a number of passages in the Yajus Sarn- ’. 
hitas and the Brahmanas. 

In respect of divisions of Vedic society the same development 
is noticeable. A passage of the F 5 . (XXXI. 1 1) repeats with slight 
changes the famous doctrine of creation of the four classes out of 
different limbs of the Cosmic Man, that is found in the Rgvedic 
Furusasukta (X. 90. 11-12). Other passages in the Yajus Samhitas 
and the Brahmanas lay down theories of Cosmic creation bringing 
into strong relief what is implied in the above, viz. the relative 
status of the four classes derived from the nature of their original 
creation. In TS. (VII. i. i. 4-6) we are told how Prajapati, desir- 
ing to create an offspring, created from his mouth, breast and arms, 
his middle and his feet successively the Brahmana, the Rajanya, the 
Vaisya and the Sudra with corresponding stomas, metres, saman, 
animals and (except in the case of the Sudras) deities. Therefore the 
Brahmana and his cognates are the chief, the Rajanya and his com- 
peers are strong, the Vaisya and his fellows are to be eaten and are 
more numerous than others, while the 5udra and his associates are 
dependant on others. The ^udra, we are further told, is not fit for 
the sacrifice for he was not created after any gods. A similar legend 
occurs in F.B. VI. i. 6-11 where we read that Prajapati wishing to 
create the sacrifice produced out of his mouth, his breast and arms, 

3 C£. SB, 1 . 7. 2. 8 referring to the modes of sacrifice of the Kum^Pancalas 

and performance of Rajasuya by their princes; TB. I. 8. 4. 1-2 referring to their 
princes marching forth in raids in the dewy season and returning in the hot season; 
AB. VIIL 14 referring to the consecration of the kings of the Kum^Pancalas , It 
may be remarked that KS, X. 6. mentioning the naimisa sacrifice among the Kum- 
Fancalas suggests that Kurus arid Pmcalas had one king while SB, IL 4. 4. 5. by 
mentioning one fmrohita in the service of both the Kurus and the Smjayas implies 
a league of these peoples. ' Ww fuither ' references see FI. s.v, knm. 
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his middle and his feet successively the Btahmana, the Rajanya, the 
Vaisya and the ^^udra with appropriate storms, metres and (except 
in the case of the 5udras) deities. Therefore “the Brahmana by his 
mouth is strongest,” “the Rajanya s strength lies in his arms,” “the 
Vaisya does not decrease” and “is rich in cattle,” while “the Brah- 
mana and the Rajanya must live upon him;” lastly the 5udra though 
rich in cattle is excluded from the sacrifice as “no deity had come 
into existence after him;” ‘he does not bring it further than to the 
washing of the feet, for he was created out of the feet of Prajapati.’ 
In the above it will be noticed, the Brahmana is declared to be ‘the 
chief’ or ‘the strongest’ evidently because of his Vedic lore, the 
Rajanya as ‘strong in his limbs’, the Vaisya as most numerous and 
prosperous but without security of property, while the 5udra is said 
to be rich enough but without relijgious rights and with the func- 
tion of serving the other classes.®* ^ 

/ In the rules of Vedic sacrificial ritual as given in these works, 
the above general ideas of the relative status of the four classes are 
given practical application. Indicative of sharp differences between 
these classes is the fact that SB. I. i. 12 , in connection with a 

3a In the later story of creation of the four classes to be found in BU. I. 4. 
11-15, Brahman existing alone in the beginning, is said to have created suc- 
cessively the classes of Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras among the Devas. “Among 
the Devas that Brahman existed as Agni (fire) only, among men as Brahmana, as 
Ksatri)ia through the (divine) Ksatriya, as Vaisya through the (divine) Vaisya, as 
Sudra through the (divine) Sudra. Therefore people wish for their future state 
among the Devas through Agni (the sacrificial fire) only; and among men through 
the Brahmana; for in these two forms did Brahman exist.” “In this account of 
cosmic creation,” as we have observed elsewhere {Hindu Pcditical Theories, 2nd ed. 
P- 33 Cause is represented as successively creating the divine prototypes 

of the Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sudra, while nothing is mentioned about the a-eation of 
the Brahmanas. Indeed it is declared that while the original creative principle is mani- 
fested directly in the form of the Brahmana, it manifests itself as Ksatriya, Vaisya 
and Sudra through a derivative order of gods.” From this is drawn the corollary 
that the BiShmana Is the interme^afy for gaining heaven. 
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certain ceremony of the piling of the fire-altar, prescribes different 
modes of address varying in degrees of politeness {ehi agahi adravd 
adhavaj for the Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya and 5 udra.'‘ In another 
place (Xin. 8. 3. ii) $B. recommends funeral mounds of different 
sizes for the four classes. In the symbolical list of victims at the 
furusamedha (‘human sacrifice’), a Brahmana, a Rajanya, a Vaisya 
and a Sudra are dedicated respectively to Brahman, Ksatra, the 
Maruts and Penance {VS. XXX. 5; SB. XIII. 6. 2. 10; TB. III. \ 

I . i). In complete accord with the above is the fact that repeated- 
ly in our present works different modes of performing the ritual as 
well as different formulas are laid down for the three higher classes.’ 

Kingship in the Yajus Samhitas and Brahmanas 

Like the RV. and the AV., the Samhitas of the Ya^ur Veda 
and the Brahmanas recognise kingship as the normal, if not univer- 
sal, type of constitution. But here as in other respects the later works 
indicate some striking developments. We have seen how kingship 
in the RV. is still in the tribal stage. Reminiscences of this tribal 
kingship are still preserved in the ritual formula: of the Ya]us Sarn- 
hitas. Thus at two successive stages of the Rajasuya — ^those relating 
to the sprinkling of the sacred waters and the offerings in honour of 
‘the Divine Quickeners’ {Devasusy — the royal sacrificer is announced 
to the assembled multitude as king of such and such a people or of 
the people generally.* A variant of the above formula in TS. I. 8. 
12 carries the point somewhat further. Here the king is said to be 

4 See also KSS„ L 19. 9. 

5 For examples of difiEerent modes of performance of sacrifice, cf. TS. II. 5. 10. 
1-2; SB. L 3. 5. 10 Some instances of use of different formulae for the different 
cartes are given in The Beginnings of Indian Historiography etc., p. 284. 

6 The variant forms are given below: — 

'Bharatas in TS. L 8 . 10 and 13; *Kurus and Panamas in Kanva recension of 
VS. (Weber’s edn, p. 306); "janata or janate m KS. XV. 7, MS. II. 6 . 9; 
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‘notified in this folk (uzi), in this kingdom {rastra).’ In othtx words 
the concept of territorial kingship is added to that of kingship of 
the tribe, of the Folk. Another remarkable passage of the same 
Samhita not only distinguishes between the two concepts, but treats 
the one as the complement of the other. Here we are told (II. 3. 
3-4) that the king who has been or is being expelled, attains the 
people (vis), but not the kingdom (rasira) through a partial perform- 
ance of a rite, while he attains both by its full performance. A still 
more developed stage is reached in our present works by the con- 
cept of universal monarchy, which involves, as we shall see presently, 
sovereignty over the whole Fo\]s. (janarajydj, as well as the whole 
Indian world (pnhivyai samudrafaryantaya ekarai). 

Attributes of Kingship 

The RV., as we have seen, hints at the high prosperity of the 
king. Direct evidence to this effect is furnished by two Brah- 
mana passages explaining sotne Rajasuya formulas. SB. V. 4. 
3. 15, explaining the car — ^unharnessing formula of yiS. X. 23, 
says, : — ^‘The house-lords’ position means prosperity ; as much as he 
rules over, for the prosperity, the house-lordship, of that his lorship 
is thereby rendered free.”^ Similarly SB. (V. 3. 3), in connection 
wtih the formula of offering to Agni Grhapati (VS. IX. 39), says : 
“The house-lord’s position means prosperity; as much as he rules 
over that Agni, the house-lord, leads him to hold the position of 
a master of the house.” Elsewhere (XII. 8. 3. 6), SB., in course of 
its exposition of the Smtramam sacrifice, neatly observes that rasjrd 
(‘royal dignity,’ Eggeling) is of unlimited prosperity.* 

Prosperity, however, is not the qnly attribute predicated of 

7 Srirvai garhapatam yavato ymaia hte tadenamagnireva grhapapirgarhapatam" 
ahhipdirimzyatL 

8 aparimitasamrddhamamu' vai rastram* 
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kingship in these works. (XIIL 2. 9. 2-5),, explaining FS’. 
(XXiJI. 26), identifies ksatra power’) with glory and asso- 

ciates it with food and security of possession. These ideas find ex- 
pression in the legend of Prthu (or Prthin or Prthi) son of Vena, 
reputed to be ‘consecrated first of men’, in other words, the first 
lawful king. In SB. 5. /^j.) Prthin is said to have appropriated 

all food here on earth, while P5, (XIII. 5. 20) states that Prthu 
acquired supremacy (adhifatya) over both wild and domesticated 
animals by lauding a certain chant. 

The high social status of the king is vividly, not to say drama- 
tically, set forth by our present authorities in course of their exposi- 
tion of a Rajasuya ceremony, namely that relating to a dialogue 
betweai the assembled priest (or priests) and the king seated on his 
throne. Five times, according to the White Yajus ritual,® the king 
addresses the Brahman priest as ‘O Brahman’ ! The latter replies 
as many times with words beginning with ‘Thou art Brahman’, and 
followed in turn by the phrases, ‘Thou art Savitr of true impulsion,’ 
‘Thou art Varuna of true power,’ ‘Thou art Indra, mighty through 
the people,’ ‘Thou art Rudra, the most kindly.’ In the Black Yajus 
tituai, as also in the ritual of the other schools,*® the king addresses 
the four chief priests (Adhvaryu, Brahman, Hotr and Udgatr'j suc- 
cessively as ‘O Brahman,’ only to be greeted in turn as ‘Thou O 
king, art the Brahman priest, Thou art Savitr of true instigation;’ 
‘Thou, O king, art the Brahman priest, Thou art Indra of true 
force,’ ‘Thou, O king, art the Brahman priest, Thou art Indra, the 
kindly,’ ‘Thou, O king, art the Brahman priest, ‘Thou art Varuna 
of . true mie.’ These passages in our view reflect, not as has been 
said,*“'‘ the sovereignty of the king over the Brahmana, but rather 

9 ra X. 28; SB. V. 4. 4. 9 - 13 ; KSS. XV. 7-8. 

10 TS. I. 8. 16. XB. X 7. 10. XVIII. 18. 8-13; BSS. XII. 14. 

loa K. P. Jayaswal, of, Pt. II p. 37 and n i. 
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his pre-ettiineiit social position in the Vedic State. With thetti we 
may compare the more direct reference in SB. V. 4. 2. 7 explaining 
a ritual of the Rajasuya, viz. that of the priest’s pouring the re- 
mainder of the consecration water into the Brahmana’s vessel after 
the besprinkling ceremony. By this act, we are told, the Brah- 
mana is made an object of respect after the king. 

Along with the prosperity and dignity of the king’s office, his 
high authority is emphasised in these works. The Yajus Samhitas 
and the Brahmanas assert this principle, as we shall presently see, 
in connection with their treatment of the concepts ksatra (‘ruling 
power’) and vis (‘people’). An important ritual of the Rajasuya sac- 
rifice according to these works consists in the king’s winning 
a game of dice. In the White Yajus rituaP'"’ after the adhvaryu 
priest and a tribesman (sajata) have prepared the gaming ground 
with the sacrificial sword, the adhvaryu wins for the king a cow 
staked by the tribesman. According to the Black Yajus ritual, 
after the aksavafa had marked the gaming ground, a Brahmana, a 
Ksatriya, a Vaisya, and a ^udra play for a cow, while the king invites 
three officials to become witnesses. In the former case the staking 
of a cow by the tribesmen and the king’s winning the stake from him 
probably symbolises the royal sacrificer’s rule over the common 
freeman. In the latter instance the staking of a cow by the repre- 
sentatives of the four classes and the king’s taking three officials as 
his witnesses apparently signifies the solemn assertion of his rule 
over every class of his subjects. 

An attribute of kingship noticed for the first time in our pre- 
sent works is the moral pre-eminence of the king. In connection with 
a certain ceremony of the Rajasuya (the king’s return of the cow to 

lob Cf. VS. X. 29; SB. V. 4 4. 15-23; KSS. XV. 7. 11 -20, etc- 
II Cf. rx I. 8. 16; TB. l. 7. 10; VSS. III. I. I. 45; XVIII. 18. 14-18 
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its owner after a mimic cow-raid), &B. V. 4. 3. 12 says that the 
sacrificer is not capable of a cruel deed.'^ Again, while commenting 
on a formula (VS. 7.^ — 1^/ . I. 25. 10) used by the priest in 
touching the sacrificer’s breast at the Rajasuya, SB. V. 4. 4. 5 
boldly transfers the epithet dhrtavmta from the god Varuna to the 
‘king as well as the (Iwned Brahmana). This transference 

is sought to be justified on the ground that the king as well as the 
srotriya is capable of speaking and doing only what is right.” 

Along with these high attributes of the king, our present 
authorities developing a notion already known to the older works, 
throw out statements suggesting the king’s quasi-divinity and rule 
by Divine Right. In connection with the dogmatic exposition 
of ceremonies of royal and imperial consecration, these works some- 
times identify or associate the king (or the Ksatriya saaificer) with 
Indra, just as they identify the Brahmana with the god Brhaspati.” 
Such identificatioias may be thought to involve no more than a 
metaphor, since Indra is held to be the king of gods just as Brhaspati 
is the personification of the Brahmaiia power. More frequently in 
these works the royal sacrificer is declared by virtue of his participa- 
tion in the sacrifice to attain the heavenly world and even the fellow- 
ship with one or other of the principal gods. Thus a formula 
accompanying a Vajapieya rite (mounting of the sacrificial post by 
the sacrificer and his wife) which is common to both the White and 
the Black Yajus schools, states that they have come to heaven, 

12 na va ha esji kmrakdrmane hhavati yadyajamanah. 

13 dhrtavrato vai rajaj na^ va esa sarvasmatva vadanayaj na sarvasmak^a 
karmanej yadeva sadhu vaded yal sad ha kuryaij tasmai va esa ca sratriyas- 
caitau ha vai dvau mdnusyem dhrtamatau. 

14 C£. TS: U, 4. 13 stating that rajanya is connected with Indra while Brhas- 
pati is Brahman; SB. VI. i. iij 4-5; 8-9 j 11-12 repeatedly identifying the Brah- 
mana and Rajanya with Brhaspati and Indra tespectiyely. 

'14a Cf. VS. IX, 21; irS. I 7. c; MS, I II. 3; KS. XIV, i; TB. L 3. 7. 5; 
Ap£S. XVIIL 5. 14, 
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have become Prajapati’s children and have become immortal. Ex- 
plaining a number of ceremonies of the same sacrifice, 

SB. (V. 2. I. ii; 2. I. 24; 3. 4. 23) declares that the sacrificer there- 
by becomes identical with Prajapati or else becomes Prajapati’s child. 
In a formula accompanying another Vajafeya rite (that of besprink- 
ling of the sacrificer by the priest), he is said to be consecrated to the 
samrajya (‘supreme lordship’) of Brhaspati,'"’ or to those of Brhaspati 
and Indra,’ ’' or to those of Agni, Indra and Brhaspati.^"'^ According 
to SB. V. 2. 2. 14 this means that the priest thereby ‘makes him 
attain to the fellowship of Brhaspati and to co-existence in his 
world.’ The priest winds up (V. .2. 2. 15) by acclaiming the sacri- 
ficer as ‘All-ruler’ and commending him to the protection of the 
gods of whom he has become one. Again, SB. XIII. 4. 4. 3, explain- 
ing an Asvamedha ceremony (tlut of singing praises of the sacrificer 
along with those of the gods by masters of lute-players), declares that 
thereby they make him share the same world with the gods.^" In 
connection with the same sacrifice XS. III. 9. 20. 2 says that who- 
ever performs the Asvamedha attains to fellowship with Prajapati 
and lives in the same world with him.^ Pitched in a lower key is 
PB. XVIII. 10. 10 stating that he who is consecrated to the Raja- 
siiya ascends the heavenly world. 

In the above, it will be noticed, the king is associated or identi- 
fied with the gods in general, and in some cases with the greatest 
deity of the Brahmana period, viz. Prajapati. That such passages, 
however, are relatively of minor significance will appear from the 
fact that the sacrifice at this period was regarded “as a means to 
enter into the god-head of the gods and even to control the gods.’’^“ 

14b Cf. VS. IX. 30. SB. V. 2. 2. 14. 

14c Cf. KS. XIV. 2; MS. I. II. 4. 

i4d Cf. TS. I. 7. 10; TB. I. 3. 8. : 

^ 15 tadyademm devaih samgayanti d^airevainam tatsalokam kurvanti. 

16 Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 182. 
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The gods themselves, it was held, owed their position to the omni- 
potent sacrifice. Further the king’s divinity, such as it is, is not 
peculiar to himself but is shared by him with others equally entitled 
to the performance of the great sacrifices. We have however a re- 
markable Brahmana passage (SB. V. i. 5. 14) explaining in connec- 
tion with a Rajasuya rite the riddle of One ruling over Many. 
“And as to why a Rajanya shoots, he, the Rajanya, is most mani- 
festly of Prajapati. Hence while being One,, he rules over Many.”^' 
With this we may connect other passages which seem to show that; 
kingship was derived from divine favour. Thus in connection with a j 
Rajasuya ctttmony (making offerings to the Divine Quickeners), SB. 
(V. 3. 3. 6 and 9) states that jyaisthya (‘lordship’) and paramata 
(‘supreme state’) are conferred upon the sacrificer by the Gods Indra 
JyesAa (‘the most excellent’) and Varuna Dharmapati (‘the lord of 
the law’) respectively. In connection with the same ceremony XS. 
I. 8. 10 more directly derives the kingdom (rastra'j from divine 
favour. 

The passages last cited, it would appear, hint at the king’s rule 
by Divine Right and even by virtue of his divinity. Nevertheless 
it is signficant that at the very important ceremony of invocation 
of ‘the Divine Quickeners’ at the Raja.mya the king is referred to as 
‘the son (or descendant) of such a man and the son of such a 
woman’”"^ ‘as the descendant of such a man’*’^’’ and so forth. In the 
Black Yajus rituaP’^'’ the king is similarly designated by his name 

ij tadyadrajanyah pravidhyatj j esa vai frapfdteh pratyaksatamam yadrajan- 
yastasmMekah san bahunarmste. On the above, cf. Hindu Political Theofies, pp. 
22-24. The king’s inherent divinity, independently o£ that derived from the sacri- 
fice, is suggested by such pasisages as SB, V. 4. 3. 4 and 7; 3. 5. 27 : — (the sacri- 
ficer) is Indra for a twofold reason, viz. because he is a Ksatriya and because he is a 
vsacrificer.” 

17a IX. 40; MS. IL 6. 6. 

17b TS, I. 8. 10. 

17c TS. I. 8. 12; KS. XV. 7; MS. II 6, 9; TB. I. 7. 6. 7. etc. 
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and parentage in the formula of his announcemait to a series of 
deities. These passages illustrate one of the fundamental character- 
istics of the Vedic State, viz. its belief in the human origin of king- 
ship. The king is here described simply by the names of his 
parents, and not the slighest attempt is made on such a solemn 
occasion to trace back his ancestry to the gods. 

We may consider here the important question of the kings 
ownership of the soil in Vedic times. The extreme view on this 
point is held by Hopkins^* who argues from a number of passages 
that the king was recognised as the owner of all land, though some- 
what inconsistently he states that the individual or the joint family 
also owned the land. This view has been criticised^® on the ground 
chat the texts quoted by Hopkins refer only to the king’s exercise of 
political power and that the analogy of other Indo-European peoples 
does not support the theory of an original kingly ownership. 

In discussing this problem "we niay first point out that the 
Brahmana passages quoted by Hopkins^®'* and stating that every- 
one here is fit to be eaten by the king except the Brahmanas are not 
of much significance for our present purpose. For they probably 
embody in a nutshell the authors’ view that the taxes and other bur- 
dens were a general disability from which only the favoured order of 
the priests was exempt. Of the same significance probably is the 
epithet ‘devourer of the people’ (visamatt^ applied to the king in a 
coronation formula of the Brahmanas}^'' Again, the description of 
the Vaisya as ‘tributary to another, to be eaten by another, to be 
oppressed at will’ in a classical Brahmana passage”' to be discussed 
below, refers, as we shall see later, to the general disabilities , of the 
Vaisya, including his liability to the bait tax and insecurity of per- 

1 8 India old and new, pp. 221 ff. 

19 See VL, s.v. rajan, vama. iga SB. V. 3. 3. 12; 4, 2, 3 etc. 

19b AB. VIII, 12 and 17. 190 See AB. VII. 29. 
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sonal rights. A direct reference to the king’s connection with land 
occurs in a passage in the same Buhmana, which after taking it for 
granted that a Brahmana, a Rajanya and a Vaisya beg the place of 
sacrifice from a Ksatriya states that the Ksatriya should beg the same 
from the Sun, “the divine lordly power {daivt ksatrdj asid the over- 
lord of these beings.’^" In view of the epithets applied to the Sun 
(the divine counterpart of the earthly king), this passage may prc^- 
bably be taken to refer to the king’s political authority over the 
State territory rather than his ownership of the soil. Definitely 
indicative of the people’s participation in the distribution 
of land is &B. VIII. i. 7. 3. 4. In this passage we are 
told that ‘to whomsoever the Ksatriya with the approval 
of his vis (people or clan) grants a settlement, that is 
properly given.’ _We may take it to mean that while the 
king’s gift of the land of the Folk in accordance with the consent 
of the people was held to conform to the customary law, he some- 
times used to dispose of it by his arbitrary will. In earlier times 
probably the king could deal with such land only with the sanc- 
tion of the assembly. But with the advance of the royal power this 
public land began to be looked upon to some extent as lying at the 
disposal of the Crown. 

We may conclude this discussion by quoting a staking 
passage^^ in the late Kausika Sutra of the AV. describing the higher 
of two types of royal consecration.^^ One important ritual of this 

20 See AB, VIL 20. 

21 Cf. The Agrarian System in Ancient India, pp. 82-83. 

22 Text in Bloomfield s ed., pp. 45-46, tr. by Caland, Altindische Zauberritud, 
pp. 39-41; summary in Victor Henry^ La magie dans Unde Antique, pp. 146-148. 

23 The two types of Royal consecration are distinguished by the commentator 
Kesava as laghu (lower) and rnaha (higher) abhiseka. The former, as Kesava ex- 
plains, is intended for feudatory princes {mandalikas and samantas), the heir-appa- 
rent (yuvaraja), the commatider-in-chief (senapati) and so forth. The latter is 
meant for a paramount ruler [sarvahhaumd). See The Kaugika Sutra of the 
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iatter ceremony consists in the king’s winning a game of dice three 
times in succession. As Caland^* explains, this refers firstly to a 
play with a Brahmana, a Ksatriya and a Vaisya, secondly with a 
Brahmana and a Ksatriya and thirdly with a Brahmana. The 
king thus wins the pssessions of all his subjects. Then the Vaisya 
respectfully approaches the king and prays for restoration of all these 
pssessions. To this the king assents, mentioning by name the 
Brahmana, the Ksatriya, and the Vaisya. Finally he desires that 
Dharma may reign in his kingdom. The above ceremony symbo-lis- 
ing the king’s winning and restoration of the possessions of the three 
higher classes, would seem to prove that private ownership was the 
rule in actual practice, though priestly pdantry recognised a tem- 
porary assumption of all property by the king by virtue of his per- 
formance of imperial consecration. 


The kings functions 

The functions of the Vedic king during the present period, in 
so far as they can be made out from the scanty data, indicate the 
usual development from earlier times. Already in the Rgvedic 
times, as we have seen, the king appears to have pssessed high 
executive power along with an extensive criminal jurisdiction 
exercised by means of appropriate agents. Indirect evidence of the 
king’s increased exercise of executive functions /s probably furnished 
by our present authorities making fuller references to older officials 
like the siita, the gramani and the sthapati and the mention of 
new officials such as the saciva and the mantrin.^^ As regards the 

Atharvor-veda mth extracts from the commentaries of Dmla and Kegava, ccl 
Maurice Bloomfield, p- 317* 

24 Altindische Zmherritml, p. 40 n, 

25^ On the functions of these officials in the Late Vedic State, see below. For 
a s|>ecific instance of the king's exercise of his executive authority, cf. the above- 
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administration of justice by the king, the evidence is still of an 
indirect and general character. We begin with the Yajus Samhita 
texts relating to the ceremony of drawing cups for Mitra and Varuna 
at the Soma sacrifice. Explaining this ceremony XS. VI. 4. 8. says, 
‘Therefore with a king as helper they slay a king, with a Vaisya a 
Vaisya, with a Sudra a Sudra,’ while KS. XXVII. 4 says, ‘Therefore 
with a Rajanya as a superintendent they slay a Vaisya.’^*’ These 
passages would seem to reflect two distinct kinds of judicial trials in 
capital cases that were evidently in vogue in these times. In the one 
form the Rajan (class of Rajanyas.^), the Vaisya and the Sudra were 
apparently tried with the help of assessors of their respective classes. 
In the other type the Vaisya was tried by an officer of the Rajanya 
class. It is permissible to think that the criminal jurisdiction in 
either case was exercised under the authority of the king. More 
direct evidence is furnished by two SB. passages explaining a 
particular ceremony of the Rajasuya viz. that of making offerings 
to the so-called ‘Divine Quickeners’. WV are there told that Indra 
Jyestha leads the sacrificer to jyaisthya (‘lordship’ or ‘eminence’). 
Again we read that ‘Varuna Dharmapati makes him dharmafati 
(lord of the law)’, and ‘That truly is the supreme state [fammata 
in the original] when one is lord of the law, for whosoever attains 
to the supreme state, to him they come in matters of law.’ This 
important extract probably refers to the king’s supreme executive and 
judicial authority indicated by the attribute of jyaisthya and the 
epithet of dharmafati. In particular it probably implies a somewhat ’ 
developed stage of the Vedic polity in which the king’s justice | 
prevailed over all private jurisdictions. We have to refer in this con- 
nection to another remarkable Rajasuya ritual, that of the priests’ 

quoted passage o£ SB. (VIII. i. 7. 3. 4), wliich relates to his grant of land with or 
without the consent of the people. 

26 tasmadrajanyenadhyaksena vaisyam ghnanti. 26a V. 3. 3. 6 and 9. 
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silently striking the king with sticks on the back. Explaining this 
ceremony, SB. V. 4. 4. 7 says that thereby they guide him safely 
over judicial punishment, whence the king is exempt from 
punishment", ,_On the other hand KSS. XV. 7. 6. states that the 
priest thereby cleanses him from sin or else carries him beyond death. 
The ceremony evidently was one of the king’s purification or 
acquisition of special privileges. We have probably to find in it a 
plea for the king’s immunity from punishment, a royal privilege 
unknown to any other Vedic text and afterwards definitely denied 
in the rules of the Smrtis and the Arthasastra.^^ 

We have elsewhere referred to expressions like dhrtavrata, 
vratapah and adhyaksah dharmandm applied to the gods in the RV. 
as anticipating one of the most characteristic functions of the king 
in later times, viz. his guardianship of the sacred law. Turning to 
such references in the Yajas Samhitds and Brahmanas we find 
chat in AB. VIII. 12 and 23 describing the Mahahhiseka of India 
and of kings, the divine as well as human sacrificer is proclaimed 
among other epithets with the title dharmasya gofta (‘Protector of 
the Law’). Another epithet given in the same proclamation formula 
is ‘protector of Brahman’ or ‘protector’ of Brahmanas (brahmano 
gofta in Indra’s case, brahmananam gofta in the case of the king). 
This indicates that the king, according to the ideas of our authors, 
was entmsted in a special sense with guardianship of the 
Brahmanical order. 

We have found evidence, as far back as in the jRF., of the king’s 
possession of the supreme command in war. The Yajus Samhitds 
and the Brahmanas contain repeated referaices to the king’s exercise 
of this function. From this point of view it is not perhaps of much 

22 tasm ^raja' dandy 0 yadenam dandavadhamatinayami. 

"^28 For criticism of different interpretations of the above texts by K. P, Jayaswal, 
Beginnings of Indian Histonografhy etc.^ pp. 256, 26^. 
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moment that Indra, the king of the gods, is praised in some texts'®^ 
as one who in might leadeth forth the host (samgrama) in battle. 
More important IS the fact that some of the Yajus texts^®*’ refer to 
the practice of the king’s winning his share of the txxity after a 
vicmry.^'' In the Brahmams the references are more explicit in 
character. The practice of Karu-Pahcala kings (models of kingly 
form in these works) making their raids in the winter season is 
referred to in TB. (I. 8. 4. i). In KB. (V. 5) we have the significant 
simile of a great king who, placing in front the advance-guard of 
hjs army, pursues his way in safety, SB. (XIII. 2. 2) explaining an 
Asvamedha ceremony (that of binding the animal victims), declares 
that the priest thereby sharpens the front of the sacrificer’s army, 
whence the front of the king’s army is sure to become terrible. 
Again it says (/ hid. 7) that thereby the king, clad in mail, performs 
heroic deeds.^® In other passages we find the king’s military func- 
tions passing into his descriptive epithets or titles. Such are the 
titles ^ram hhetta and asuranam hanta applied to the god Indra 
and amitranam hanta applied to the human king in the proclama- 
tion formula of the Mahabhiseka ceremony referred to above {AB, 
VIII. 12 and 17). We have even reference to rites recalling those 
of the AV. above cited, for the king’s success in battle. To take one 
example, AB. VIII. 10, while explaining the Punarabhiseka ritual, 
mentions rites for the Ksatriya who at the meeting of two armies 
desires that he may conquer the army and for one who when about 

28a TS. IV. 7. 15; KS. XXII. 15; MS. III. 16. 5. 

28b MS. I. lo. 16; KS. XXVII. 13; MS. IV. 3. i. 

29 Cf. MS, I. 10. 16: — 

tasmadraja s^'ingrary^m ftvodayiynudajate; IV. 3. i 

30 The commentator Harisvamin’s explanation of the first clause (quoted by 

Eggeling, SBE,, vol. XLIV. p, 299, ,1), makes the reference more explicit. This 

is to dhe effect that the . priest makes the sacrificial horse (symbolising the king) 
alone the head of the army. 
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to engage in a battle desires that he may conquer in the fight. 
Finally we may refer to some legends in the Erahmanas connecting 
kingship with military command. Such is the legend of the elec- 
tion of Soma as king of the gods in AB. I. 14. Here we read that 
the gods, seeing themselves defeated by the asuras for lack of a 
king, elected Soma to the kingship: with Soma as king they 
conquered all the quarters. 

Rafya, Rastra and Ksatra- 

In the above we have noticed some of the leading characteris- 
tics of the Vedic State according to the ideas of our present authors. 
Other characteristics are brought out in connection with their treat- 
ment of the closely allied concepts of rajya, rastra and ksatra which, 
as we have seen, go back to the Rgvedic times. Rajya in Yajus 
Sarnhtta and Brahmana texts has not only the concrete sense of 
‘kingdom’ but has also the abstract meaning of ‘sovereign power’. 
Similarly rastra means not only a ‘kingdom’ but also ‘royal sway’ 
and even has the metaphorical sense of ‘the wielder of the royal 
power.’ Ksatra is used in the sense of ruling power.’” A passage 

31 EAjya is translated as ‘sovereign power’ in VL but Keith renders it as 
‘kingdom’ in his tr. of TS. IL i, 3-4; 6. 65; VIL 3. 8. 3 etc. and as ‘kingdom’ as 
well as ‘kingship’ in his tr. of AB. VIL 23. ■ For rastra in the sense of ‘kingdom’ 
c£. TS. L 8. ii; MS. IL 6. 7; KS. XY. 6; SB. V. 3, 4, 5-21 eto where rastrada 
evidently means ‘bestower of the kingdom'. It is translated by Keith both as 
‘kingdom’ and as ‘royal sway’ in AB. VIL 31. It evidently means the ‘wielder of 
the royal pc>wer in MS. III. 3, 7. In SB. XIIL i- 6, 3 the phrases rastram te hhavi- 
syanti and arastram te bhavisyanti are respectively paraphrased by Eggeling as 
‘[they] become (shares in) the royal sway’ and ‘[they] are cut off from royal 
sway’. The similar phrase r^tram hhavati found frequently in PB. is rendered by 
Caland as ‘he obtains the reign over his subjects.’ Evidently r^ua is here meta- 
phorically understood in the sense of ‘the wielder of the royal power.’ The deriva- 
tives tdstriya, rastriya or rastri meaning the possessor of the royal power are found 
in MS. IL I. 12; III. 3. 7j AB. VIL 31. SB. XIIL i. 6. 3 etc. Ksatra is translated as 
nobility’ and ‘political power’ (c£ SEE., voh XLIV. Index, sv), and ‘Royal power 
{SB. XIIL 2. 9. I £) by Eggeling. as ‘lordly power’ by Keith (TS. tr.), as ‘might’ or 
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ill AB. (VIII. 24), recalling some texts o£ AV . above quoted, men- 
tions and raspa with other attributes among the king’s most 

precious possessions. If the is appeased, we are told, he 

carries the king to the heavenly yfotld (svarmloka), ksatra, bala 
(might), wsiM and vis (people). But if he is not appeased, he repeh 
the king from all these things. Here, it will be observed, while the 
heavenly world is evidently described as the king’s highest spiritual 
md, ksatra znd mstra are mentioned among his greatest temporal 
possessions. In thus equating kingship with ksatra and rastra,. the 
priestly author would seem to contemplate the king as the wielder 
of the royal authority and head of the State. The same view appears 
to be repeated in a more abstract form in AB. VII. 22 identifying 
TostrA with hsatra?^ Other Brahmana passages bring the ksatra 
into relation with the rajanya (class of nobles). Already in the early 
Vedic period we find the priestly authors visiting with high disappro- 
bation the clandestine claims put forward by non-Ksatriyas to: Ksatriya 
rank.^^ In the present period, no doubt because of the hardening of 
caste distinctions, the rajanya and the ksatra tend to be identified 
with each other. In AB. (VIII. r-q) we are repeatedly told that the 
r^anya Is might and the ksatra strength, thus making the two 
practically convertible terms.’* The complete identity of the two 
is asserted in SB. (XIII. 4. 4. i) and AB. (VII. 31) where we read 
that ksatra \s rajanya. — ■ 

Ksatra and Vis 

We have in the Yajus Sarnhitas and the Brdhmanas the largest 
body of notices concerning the relation between the ruling power 

‘Baronsliip’ by Caland (PB. tr. XV. 3. 31 XVIII. 9. 6. etc.). The root-idea in all 
these translations is evidently ‘the ruling power.’ 

32 ksatram va esa frapadyate ya rdstram pmpadyate ksatram hi wtram. 

33 C£ W. VIL "104. i 3=.^F. vm.‘4. ’13;-^^^ 

na vd u Soma vrpnam hinaU na ksatriyam mithuyd dharayantam. 

34 ajah ksatram vtryarn rdjanyah. 
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(ksatra) and the peexple (vis) that is found in the Vedic literatufe. 
The distinction between the ruling Rajanya and the agricultural 
Vaisya is well expressed in TS. 11 . 5. ro. i declaring that a Rijanya 
sacrifices in desire for power and the Vaisya for cattle [cf. also SB. 
L 3. 5. lo-ii]. The superior advantages of the former as compared 
with the latter are well expressed in a remarkable passage in SB. 
(IX. 3. I. i3‘i5) stating that ksatra and distinction attach to a 
single person while multiplicity attaches to the vis, that ksatra is 
distinct as it were, while is as it were indistinct, and that ksatra 
stands as it were, while vis sits.^* According to the above view, then, 
unity, definiteness and activity are the distinctive attributes of the 
ruling power, while multiplicity, indefiniteness and passivity 
are the characteristic qualities of the people. The strength of the 
ksatra as contrasted with the disparateness of the vis is well 
expressed in SB. VIII. 7. 2. 2 ff. explaining certain methods of 
laying the bricks for the fire-altar. There we read that the priest 
thereby endows the kMra pre-eminently with power and makes it 
mote powerful than the vis: he makes the vis on the contrary less 
powerful than the ksatra, different in speech, of differoit 
thoughts.'''’^ /The relation of the vis to the ksatra is held, as a rule, 
to be that of political subjection. That the sovereign autho- 
rity {tastr^ was credited with the power of oppressing the subjects 
{vipj is proved by SB. (XIII. 2. p. 6-8). This passage, while explain- 
ing certain formulas of the Asvamedha sacrifice, twice declares that 
‘the royal power (ksatrdj indeed presses hard on the people, whence 
the wielder of the royal power is apt to strike down people .** Other 

35 With this we may compare IX. 4. 13. 1-9 subsdtudng for the last two 
phrases the following: — 'ksatra is more prompt than vis! ‘vis is made obedient and 
submissive to 'ksatra', 'vii is made to towards 'ksatra'. 

35a visarn tatksatr^aviryyataram. Jkaroti pHhagvadiniip nZnacetasam. In the 
above Eggeling translates ksatra as ‘aobflity’ and vii as ‘peasantry’. 

raspameva visyahanti tasmadra^ro visam gkatakak ... ristro visamatti. 
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passages in the Yajus Samhitas and the Bmhmanas emphasize 
directly the dependence of the vis upon the ksatra. We begin with 
a number of examples from the Yajus Samhitas. Explaining the 
formulas in connection with the ceremony of placing the fire on the 
altar, a series of these texts decalres that thereby the priest attaches 
wi to ksatra, the ksatra speaks above the vis, the priest 
wins the wi for him ^ and he makes the vis obedient to 
him/^ Another series of texts, explaining a list of vic- 
tims at the Soma sacrifice similarly declares that the priest fastens 
the wi to him, makes the ws obedient to him and so forth.^® The 
above ideas of the mutual relations of ksatra and vis are repeated in 
the Brahmanas. ^B. ( 1 . 3. 4. 5; II. 5. 2. 6) mentions a rite by which 
the ksatra identified with Varuna is made superior to the people. 
‘Hence people here serve the ksatra placed above them.’ Another 
passage i&B. II. 5. 2. 27) identifying Indra with ksatra and the 
Maruts with vis states that by performance of this specified rite the 
ksatra becomes controller of the people.’" Explaining another 
rite, §B. (XII. 7. 3. 12) says chat thereby the priest makes the vis 
obedient to the ksatra,'^'^ We have a number of passages similar to the 
above in Brahmanas belonging to other schools. In PB. VI. 6. i 

With these texts cf. SB. XII L 4. 4, i : — vajrena khalu vat ksMram sfrtam (^ksatra 
is won by the thunderbolt’). 

37 Cf. ICS. XXL 10 : — ksatrayaiva visamanunlymiakti ... tasmM ksMram 
visamativadati ... ksatrameva visa madhyamestham karoti> MS. III. 3. 10: — 
msdm vd etatksatmya niyunaktyatho visameva ksatrdyanptkdm karojti ... viso ud etat- 
ksatram madhyamestham karoti; TS. V, 4. 7. 7: — rdstra eva visamanubadhnati ... 
rdstram visamativadati ... -visdmevdsmd anuvartmdnam karoti. 

38 Cf. KS. XXIX. 9: — visameva ksatraydnuniyunakU ... ojasaha vtryyena 
visarnksatrdyofahati; MS. IV. 7, 8 : — visam va eUt-ksdtrdya niyunaktyathoi visameva 
ksatrdydnukdm karoti ... ojasd vd etadmsam ksatrdya parigrhnati. In the above 
context KS. draws the conclusion that thereby all become payers of tribute to 
the king (ete vai deva hdihrto yajnah Prajdfatis-tasmd etc sarvd haivarn hdirn haran- 
tydsmai hatim haranti ya evam veda. 

39 ksdtram ha vd Indro 'uiso Mamtah ksatrani vai viso niseddhd. 

40 visarn tat ksatrasydnuvartmdnam karoti. 
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we read in connection with the Jyotistoma sacrifice that the priests 
by performing a certain ritual raise the rastra over the vis, that is, 
as Caland explains, make the people subject to the Ksatriya/^ In 
the same context PB. VI. lo. lo-i i says that by uttering the appro- 
priate mantras the priest attaches the vis to the sacrificer and the 
vis does not desert him. We are also- told that the priest by might, 
by courage, aftci'wards encompasses for him the w and the vis 
does not desert him.'" Explaining the verses of three principal rites 
of the Rajasaya, PB. XVIII. lo. 9 says, “He encompasses for him 
the vis on both sides; the vis does not retire from him (but will 
serve him).”*^ Explaining another chant PB. XIX. 12. 6 states that 
thereby he makes the vis adjacent to him and the vis does not leave 
him. In the same context PB. significantly declares the rajanya 
(noble) to be the lord of men (manusyanamadhipatiPj and the end 
of men (manusyanamantah). Of the same purport is PB. XIX. 16. 
6 explaining how by performing a certain rite the priest attaches to 
him the vis, the cattle; and the vis does not leave him.'””' 

^ From time to time the Brahmanas, by way of lending emphasis 
to their teaching, not only recommend certain methods of ritual 
performance producing the submission of the vis to the ksatra or 
rastra, but also forbid other methods tending to have the contrary 
result. We may illustrate this by a number of examples. (SB. II. 5. 2. 
34 justifies a certain ritual of the Soma sacrifice on the ground that it 
makes the vis (identified with the Maruts) the imitators, the followers 
of the ksatra (identified with Varuna).** On the other hand it forbids 

41 visyeva cddrastmYmdhyahanti. 

42 ojasaivdsmai vtryyend visam furastdt parigrhndti ... anafakramuka smadvid 
hhavati. 

43 ksatrenaiva smai visamuhhayatah fmgrhndtyanafa kramuka smadvit hhavati, 

43a visamevdsmai ^asunmuniyunaktyanafakrdmukdsmddvid hhavati. 

ksatrayaivaitadvisam krtdnHkardmanuvartmdnam karoti fratyadyamimm ha 
ksatrdya visam kuryat. 
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the reverse rite because he would thereby make the vis equal in 
authority to the ruling power. Another passage (SB. VIII. 7. 1.12) 
justifies a certain agntcayana rite on the ground that thereby he 
builds up the ksatra above the vis while otherwise the vis would 
be placed above the ksatra. With this we may compareh^S. XIIl. 
2. 2. 15 forbidding a rite as making the w equal and refractory to 
ksatra^, w]xi\c recommending another rite making the uii obedient 
and submissive to ksatra..'^^ Similarly SB. XII. 7. 3. 15 tells us how 
the priest, by the improper method of drawing the cups at the 
Sautramam sacrifice, would detach the ksatra and um from each other 
and thus create confusion between the higher and the lower. By 
following the proper method, on the other hand, he combines 
ksatra and vis for the prevention of confusion between the higher 
and the lower. 

While the political superiority of the ruling power over the ' 
people is the keynote of the ideas 'of our authors, they occasionally / 
hold that the latter is the source of the former. Thus SB. XII. 7. 3. 

8 states that the ksatra is produced out of the viL The two contra- 
dictory views are combined in SB. V. 3. 4. lo-ii explaining in con- 
nection with two specified kinds of consecration waters at the Raja- 
suya that the king is thereby made the lord as well as the offspring 
of the people. 

Brahma, Ksatra and Vis 

We have seen how our authorities in general emphasize the , 
principle of dependence of the vis upon the ksatra. But already in 
the AV., as we have seen, brahma ('spiritual power’) and 
ksatra (‘temporal power’) rank as the two dominant forces in society. 
In harmony with these ideas our present authors tend to inculcate 

45 fratifratimm ha te fratyudyamimm ksatraya visam kmvanti ... hsatmymva 
tadvisam krtanf*karamanuvartmanam karotL 
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in a number of passages what may be called, the joint sovereignty 
of brahma and ksatra over the wi. Take e.g., T,S. III. 5. 7. 2-3 
where in explanation of the different kinds of wood used for ladies 
at the New and the Full moon offerings, we are told that the priest 
thereby puts brahma as well as ksatra over vis. Similarly PS. III. 

9. 2 states in explanation of a certain laud that the priest thereby 
brings vigour and strength into brahma and ksatra and makes m - 
subject to both.“‘ This naturally leads us to the view stated in SB. 

XL 2. 7. 16 viz. that brahma and ksatra are established upon the 
people.^' Elsewhere the precedence of the Brahmana and the 
Ksatriya over the Vaisya and the Siidra is justified from the stand- . 
pint of social order. SB. VI. 4. 4. 3, 13, explaining a certain rite of 
keeping the sacred fire (agnicayanah'j says: 

“The Brahmana and the Ksatriya never go behind the j 
Vaisya and the 5 udra, they walk thus in order to avoid a ] 
confusion between the good and the bad.” 

By performing the rite just mentioned, the priest encloses the Vaisya 
and the 5udra on both sides by brahma and ksatra and he makes 
them submissive.*® 

The joint lordship of the spiritual and tempral pwers over i 
the people, then, is according to our authors characteristic of the 
Vedic State. This position is, however, modified in other passages 
(no doubt in accordance with the extreme, pretensions of the Brahma- 
nical order) so as to indicate that vis and ksatra are alike dependent 
on the brahma or else that they stand in an order of graded depn- 
dence upn the latter. Thus BB. II. 8. 2 in connection with a 
certain laud states that the priest thereby brings strength and might 

46 hrahmane caivd tatksatraya visammHgdm karoU. 

47 ubhe brahma ca ksatrarn ca viU pratisthite. 

48 brahma^ cMvaitatksatrena caitm varnavahhitah parigrhnlte' nafakraminau 
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in brahma znd makes and subject to brahma. Similarly 

PS. XI. I I. 8 and XV. 6. 3 explaining certain cbantings says that 
the priest thereby brings and into union: he places 

brahma before ksatra and he makes ksatra and vis follow 
brahma. On the other hand a passage in AB. 11 . 33 states 
that by uttering a certain formula of the Soma sacrifice in the proper 
order, the priest makes dependent upon brahma and the vis 

dependent upon the ksatra. 

/ 

— ^ Brahma and ksatra 

Scattered in the Yajus Sarnhitas and the Brdhmanas, 
we find the largest body of notices regarding the mutual relations of 
brahma and ksatra, that occurs in the Vedic literature. Like some 
AV. passages already cited, several texts of our present authorities 
contemplate brahma and ksatra as the two dominant powers of 
society. Thus SB. V. 3. 5. 8, explaining VS. X. 5 used at the 
offerings of the so-called Pdrtha oblations at the Rajasuya, observes 
that the priest thereby sprinkles (endows) the sacrificer with brahma 
. and ksatra identified with Brhaspati and Soma respectively. Again 
SB. V. 3. 5. 32-33, amplyfying VS. X. 9 which relates to announce- 
ment by the sacrificer to various deities at the same Rajasuya sacri- 
fice, says that thereby brahma and ksatra (identified respectively 
with Agni and Indra) approve of his consecration. Similarly SB. 
XIII. I. 5. 3 & 5 justifies a certain rite of the Rajasuya by saying 
that thereby the king’s distinction is guarded on either side by 
brahma and ksatra.^'' 

While brahma and ksatra are thus regarded as the dominant 
forces, there are in the eyes of our present authors fundamental 

48a brahma caiva tatksatrarn ca sayafikaroti hrahmaivaksatrasya furastannidadhati 
brahmane h^trarn ca viiam ca'nuge karoti. 

49' asya brahmana ca k^rem cobhayatah inh parigrhUa hhavati. 


10 
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differences in their attributes and functions. In the legend of cosmic 
creation quoted above from PB. VI. i. 6-i i the contrast between the 
Brahmana teaching Vedic lore and the Rajanya strong in fighting is 
well indicated by the statement that “the Brahmana by his mouth is 
the strongest” while “the Rajanya’s strength lies in his arms.” 
The different attributes of the two powers are well illustrated in a 
ritual prayer at the Asvamedha sacrifice, which is found with slight 
changes in all versions of the Yajus Samhitds. In ViS. XXII. 22 the 
formula commences with the following words : — < 

“In the priesthood (brahmanj may the Brahmana be born, 
endowed with spiritual lustre {brahmavarcasy In the royal 
order (ksatra) may the rajanya be born, heroic, skilled in archery, 
sure of his mark and a mighty car-fighter.” 

Explaining this text, &B. XIII. i. 9. 1-2 says: — 

“On the Brahmana he thereby bestjows spiritual lustre 
whence of old the Brahmana was born as one endowed with 
spiritual lustre. ... On the rajanya he thereby bestows the 
grandeur of heroism, whence of old the rajanya was born as 
one heroic skilled in archery, certain of his mark and a mighty 
car-fighter.” 

In other words, spirituality -is the permanent attribute of the 
Brahmana just as fighting is that of the Ksatriya.'’’® The contrast 
between the functions of the sacrificing Brahmana and the fighting 
rajanya is well expressed in AB. VII. 19 declaring the weapons of 
brahman to be those of sacrifice and those of ksatra to be the horse- 
chariot, armour, bow and arrow. Elsewhere we are reminded of the 
inoompatibility of brahma and ksatra for each other’s functions. 
Thus SB. V. I. I. 12, after declaring the Rdjasuya unlike the Vdia- 

50 Almost identical with VS. XXIL 22 above quoted are the formulas in TS. 
yiL 5. 18; KS. V. 14; MS. XIII. 12. 6, The explanation of the TS, passage just 
cited in TB, III. 8. 13 closely agrees with that oi SB. XIIL i. 9. 1-2 above quoted. 
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feya to be the king’s sacrifice, lays down the dictum that unsuited 
for kingship is the Brahmana. In other passages the contrast htt- 
-weeii hrahma and ksatra leads to the view of their inherent anta- 
gonism. Take e.g. the remarkable passage of , 55 . XIII. i. 5. 2-5 
explaining an Asvamedha rite which requires both a Brahmana and 
a Rajanya lute-player to sing for a year, the former by day and the 
latter by night. In the course of this explanation we learn not only 
that the Brahmana and the Rajanya are forms of brahma and ksatra 
respectively, but we are also directly told that brahma and ksatra 
take no delight in each other. Sacrifice and fulfilment, the passage 
continues, belongs to the Brahmana, while the Rajanya’ s strength 
is battle. 

"The idea of inherent antagonism between brahma and ksatra is 
expressed with dramatic directness in AB. VII. 22 giving a prelimi- 
nary explanation of the rites of royal consecration. At the beginning 
and at the conclusion of the sacrifice we have prayers to the following 
effect : — 

‘May brahma guard me from ksatra. May ksatra guard 
me from brahma’. 

Explaining these prayers, AB. says that he who has recourse to 
the sacrifice has recourse to brahma and the brahma thus delighted 
guards him from ksatra. Again it says that he who has recourse to 
kingship has recourse to’ ksatra and the ksatra thus delighted guards 
him from brahma. The above doctrine of the essential antagonism 
between the two powers is brought out still more forcibly in the 
ensuing ceremony and its dogmatic exposition (AB. VII. 23-24). 
There we are told that the Ksatriya has before consecration Indra as 
his deity along with appropriate metre and stoma and is Rajanya in 
relationship. Because of his becoming a Brahmana after consecra- 

51 na vai brahmani ksatram mmate ... na vai ksatre brahmavarcasam 
ramate ,,, istapurttam vai brahmmasya ... yuddham vat rajanyasya vtryyam. 
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tion, Indfa takes his power and the appropriate metre as well as the 
rest his other qualities, saying, ‘He is becoming other than we : he 
is booming the holy power: he is joining the holy power.’ Hence 
the Ksatriya before consecration should offer a libation with prayer 
to Indra not to take his power and to the others not to take away his 
other qualities. After consecration a Ksatriya has Agni for his deity 
along with the appropriate metre and and is the Brahman in 

relationship. Because of his assuming the Ksatriya character at the 
end, Agni takes his brilliance and the corresponding metre and so 
forth his other qualities. Hence after the final offering he should 
offer libations with prayer to Agni and the rest not to take away his 
* brilliance and other qualities. 

*'If the above passages emphasize the fundamental difference 
between the spiritual and temporal powers, other texts in our present 
works attempt in various ways to indicate their relative status. In 
general, as might be expected from the priestly authors of these 
works, the relation is stated to be that of domination of the tem- 
poral by the spiritual authority. Thus TjS. 11 . 6. 2. 5, explaining 
the effect of a certain rite of the New- and Full-moon sacrifices, says 
that the priest thereby makes the kMra dependent on the Brahmana 
and therefore the Brahmana is the chief. The superiority of brahma 
over ksatra is emphasized in AB. VIII. ■ i & 4 where in course of 
explanation of certain rituals of the Soma sacrifice at the royal conse- 
cration, we are twice told that brahma is prior to ksatra.^^’' In the 
same context the sacrificer is made to wish that his rastra (‘sway’) 
with brahma in front may be dread and unassailable.®^*’- Another 
passage of the same Brahmana^’^" relating to the ceremony of Punara- 
hhiseka (‘renewed consecration of kings’) points more definitely to 


^la ksatmt furvam brahma, 

51b furastanma ugram rastramavyathamasat, 
^ic See AB, VIIL 9. 
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the dominance of the spirituai power. Here the sacrificer, after des- 
cending from his throne, is made thrice to utter the formula of 
salutation to brahma (namo brahmaney. ‘Verily thus’, says the 
author, ‘the ksatra is&s under the influence of the brahma . Justi- 
fying this procedure the author continues, ‘When the ksatra i'Als 
under the influence of the brahma, that kingdom is prosperous, rich 
in heroes; in it a hero is born.’^'^ The precedence of brahma over 
is also indicated in other texts. Thus PS. XI. i. 2, 

explaining a certain verse, says, “Therefore the brahma is 

yoked (ranged) before the ksatra, for the brahma comes before the 

ksamr^^^ 

We may next turn to a remarkable Brahmana passage justifying 
by argument and legend the Brahmana’s domination over the Ksatriya. 
Here we read that brahma is the conceiver (abhiganta) and the ksatriya 
is the doer (karttay. For Mitra, the divine prototype of brahma, is 
intelligence (^krattij and Yztunz, the prototype of ksatra. Is -will 
(^daksa). This is followed by an interesting legend concerning the 
original relations of the two deities. . In the beginning Mitra and 
Varuna were separate. Then Mitra the brahma, could stand without 
Varuna the ksatra, but Varuna could not stand without Mitra. 
‘Whatever deed Varuna did unsped by Mitra the brahma, therein 
forsooth he succeeded not.’ Then Varuna invited the assistance of 
Mitra, promising to place him foremost. ‘Whatever deed sped by 
Mitra, Varuna thenceforth did, in that he succeeded.’ ‘Hence it is 

quite proper that a Brahmana should be without a king It is, 

however, quite improper that a king should be without a Brahmana, 

52 tad yatra vai hrahmanah ksatram vasameti tadrastram samrddham tat 
viravadahasmin viro jayate, Keith translates Ksatra and Brahma as usual, as ‘the 
lordly power’ and ‘the holy power’ respectively. 

53 brahma tat pmvatn kpztradyujyaie brahma hi purvarn ksatrat. In the above 
C^land, as usual, translates Brahma and Ksatra as ‘priesthood’ and ‘nobility’ 
respectively. 
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for whatever deed he does, unsped by Mitra brahma y he 

succeeds Here, it will be observed, the dependence of 

upon brahma is emphasized by interpreting their relations in terms 
of intelligence and will respectively. This lesson is driven home by 
the legend of their divine prototypes, which tends to prove that the 
spiritual power is the essential adjunct of the temporal, but not vice 
versa. From this it is but one step to draw the conclusion that the 
temporal power is derived from the spiritual. This last step is taken 
in SB. XII. 7. 3. 12 which categorically states that the ksatra is pro- 
duced out of brahmA-^^ 

It will appear from the above that the Vedic State, according to 
our present authors, was marked by dominance of the spiritual over 
the temporal power. It is, however, characteristic of the weakness of 
their position that the same authors elsewhere introduce us to views 
of an altogether different character. Harmony between brahma and 
ksatra is made the subject of a simile in TS. VII. 5. 23 relating to 
an Asvamedha rite."'’ The interdependence of brahma and ksatra is 
expressed in TS. V. i. 10. 3 explaining the mantra for placing the 
sacred fire in the altar. Here we read, 

“Verily by means of the brahma he quickens the ksatra 
and by ksatra the brahma: therefore a Brahmana who has a 
Rajanya is superior to another Brahmana; therefore a Rajanya 
who has a Brahmana is superior to another Rajanya.^"* 

53a SB. IV. 1. 4. 1-6. 

54 Of the social precedence of the Brahmana over the Ksatriya we have a 
striking proof in the Sunahsepa legend of AB. (VIL 13-18) and SSS. (XV, 17 ff.) 
where Vanina himself accepts a Brahmana boy in exchange for a Ksatriya as sacri- 
ficial victim by saying that a Brahmana is higher than a Ksatriya. 

55 'As the Brahmana with the Ksatriya made harmony, so for me may favour- 
able harmonies be made.* Keith’s tr. 

55a With this we may compare )£IX. 10 : — brahmaneva ksatram samsyati 
ksatrena brahma. In the above T^S. text Keith translates brahma and ksatra as 
lioly power* and ‘kingly power respectively, while rajanya is translated as ‘prince.* 
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This prepares us for AB. VIII. 2 stating that brahma and ksatra 
are establishecl on each other.®® 

While the above passages make out brahma, and ksatra more or 
less to be coordinate authorities, other texts tend to place the Ksatriya 
directly above the Brahmana. The superior social status of the king 
as compared with the Brahmana is expressed in ,^ 5 . I. 3. 2 {Madhyan- 
dina recension) giving the simile of ‘a Brahmana even now-a-days 
following in the train of a king’ and Ibid (Kanva recension) applying 
the simile of a Brahmana also now-a-days following a Ksatriya blessing 
him.^k The same view is expressed in &B. V. 4. 2. 7 declaring the 
result of a certain Rajasuya rite to be that the Brahmana is made an 
object of respect after the king. Other passages insist on the political 
subjection of the Brahmana to the Ksatriya. Thus XS. II. 5. 10. i 
mentions a rite by which the Brahmana, the Vaisya and the Sudra 
become obedient to the Rajanya.“® 

The sharp differences in the views of our authors regarding the 
relative superiority of brahma and ksatra are reflected several times in 
the rituals of the different schools. Thus while the Brahman priest 
heads the list of ratnins at the Rajasuya sacrifice in all the other 
schools, the SB. by way of exception places the purohita after the 
senani.^^'^ Again, at the Rajasuya rite of the king’s playing a game 
of dice, the sacrificial sword is passed round from the adhvaryu (or 
purohita) to the king, the king’s brother and so on according to the 
White Yajus texts.®®” Justifying this procedure SB. (loc. cit) says 
“Indeed the king who is weaker than a Brahmana is stronger than 

36 hrahma?ii khalu vai ksaMm fraSisthitam ksatre brahma. 

57 See Eggeling, SBE., vol. XIL (p. 47) atid Ibid, Additions and Corrections 

(p- 454 

58 trayo va'dnye rajanyat furusa brahmano vaisyah sudrastaneva anukan karoti. 

58a See chart opp. p. 249 in The Beginnings of Indian Historiografhy etc. 
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his enemies.” In the Black Yajus ritual,®®'’ on the other hand, the 
sacrificial sword is passed round in succession from the Brahman 
priest to the king, his dear son. or friend, his purohita and so on. 
With this relatively low position of the purohita next below the king 
and his dear friend may be compared PB. XIX. i. 4 placing him after 
the king’s brother and son in a list of eight Viras (persons of 
distinction).®* 

Types of kingship.^^’^ 

We have seen how Zimmer on the authority of a few .RF. and 
AV. texts distinguishes three types of constitutions in the earlier 
times. In the present period the first type, that of hereditary 
monarchy, seems to have been firmly established. We have a striking 
example of a kingdom inherited through ten generations (dasapuruMm 
m]yarn^ in the story i^B. XII. 9. 3. 1-13) of the Srnjaya king Dusta- 
ritu Paumsayana, who having been expelled from his throne was 
reinstated by his purohita. How regular the type of hereditary 
monarchy was held to be at this period is proved by the proclamation 
formula (AB. VIII. 12 and ibid. 17) uttered by the AlkGods at the 
‘great consecration’ of Indra and by ‘the kingmakers’ at the same cere- 
mony for kings. In the course of the ceremony the king is greeted 
with the words rajanam rajapiuram. Whether the latter term is 
taken to mean ‘the father of king’ or ‘the son whose father was a 
king,’ we have here an undoubted reference to monarchy by heredi- 
tary succession. If we take it in the first sense, it would imply the 
practice known to Epic tradition as well as sober history, viz. that of 
associating the king’s son as Crown-Prince with the Government. 

58c TS.. I. 8. 16; TB., I. 7. 10; m.. III. 1. I. 45 AfSS. XVm. 18, 14-18; 

Ihid., 19. 6-8. 

59 On the above see also The Beginnings of Indian Historiography etc., p. 271. 

59a On the alleged reference to *kmgless states* among the Uttaraknnis and 
Uttaramadras in AB. VII. 14, see below. 
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Probably a direct reference to this practice is found in a maxim 
quoted in SB. XII. 8. 3. 19, viz. that a Ksatriya is the consecrator 
of a Ksatriya.®“ 

As for the type of elective monarchy, the evidence in its favour 
for our present period is very meagre. In AB. I. 14 and VIII. 12 we 
have two stories relating to the election of Soma (or Indra) as their 
king by the gods.*'’ But of the election of an earthly king we have 
hardly any trace in the 

As regards the type of dynastic government, we may mention 
that expressions like those of the AV. texts above quoted referring to 
the supremacy of the king over his kinsmen, are also found in the 
Brahmmas. Thus PB. XV. 3. 30 after stating how Varuna acquired 
sovereignty over the gods by ‘seeing’ a particular chant, observes that 
if the sacrificer utters the same chant, his equals (saman^ will yield 
him supremacy (sraisthya). Still more significant is SB. (IX. 3. 4. 5.) 

60 We may quote here the words of the commentator : mjno bhisekta 

hhavati, furvam hi rajaiva^ vrddhah kHmaram cabhismcatttyarthah. 

61 In the first story it is declared that the gods and the demons fought with 
one another. The gods were beaten in all directions but one. Then they spoke to 
one another, “It is because we have no king that they are defeating us” Thereafter 
they created Soma king and through his help obtained victory in all directions. 
The second story introducing a description of the Great Consecration ceremony of 
Indra says, “The gods with Prajapati said, ‘He i.s of the gods the mightiest, the 
most powerful, the strongest;, the most real, the best to accomplish; let us anoint 
him.’ ‘Be it so’ (they replied). Thus (they did anoint) Indra.” 

62 In partial support of Zimmer’s view of elective monarchy, the authors of 
VL, (s.v. rajan) quote from Y^ka’s Nimkta the legend of the Kuru king Devapi 
superseding his elder brother Samtanu on the throne. But the most relevant point 
for our present purpose, namely the relationship of the two is altogether wanting 
in the original RV. story (X. 98). According to K. P. Jayaswal (Hindu Polity, Part 
IL p. 40) a text in AB. VIII. 7 {bhuriU ya icchedimameva pratyannamadyadity-- 
atha ya icched dvipurusam bhurhhuva ityatha ya icchet tripurusam vdpratimam va 
bhurbhuvah svaritt) refers to the coronation of the king-elect for his lifetime or for 
two or three generations. But the formula has for its object that the sacrificer may 
eat food, this being again and again declared in the context to be only one of the 
attributes of kingship. On the significance of the term rdjakrtah applied 
to the sutas and grdmanh in the Brdhmana texts^ see below. 
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where we are told, “Only he becomes king whom the (other) kings 
allow to assume the royal dignity, but not he whom they do not 
(allow to do so).” It is impossible not to recognise in this striking 
passage a reference to the older form of dynastic government where 
the princes while sharing in the royal power recognise one of them- 
selves as their head/'^ 

By the latest Vedic phase the rule of monarchic succession by 
primogeniture had become so fixed that its violation was regarded as 
a dereliction of duty (dhdrmavyatikramdy fhe BThud-devaia (VII. 
155-7 and VIII. 1-9), explaining X. 98, tells the story of the 
brothers Devapi and 5 amtanu of the Kuru race. The former being 
the elder, the people asked him after his father's death to assume the 
sovereignty (rajyay But the latter, declining the honour, proposed 
the consecration of ^atntanu who became king. For this dharmavyati- 
krama the rains did not fall in that kingdom for twelve, years. 
Accordingly 5 amtanu with his subjects offered the sovereignty to 
Devapi, who, declaring himself unworthy of the honour, performed 
for him as his fmohita rites productive of rain. The story is told in 
practically the same form in Yaska’s Nimkta (II. 10). 

Royal and Im ferial titles 

Let us consider in the next place the significance of a number of 
royal and imperial titles — adhiraja adhifati, virat, svarat and 

63 yasmdi vai rajano r^yamanumanyante sa raja hhavati na sa yasmai na. 

The same sense is probably conveyed in Pi 5 . XIX. i where we read: te tu 

vai rajeti vadeyur yarn ha raja rajanam ha kuryat. (‘He, forsooth, may be called a 
king, who is made a king by a king’ — CaJand). 

64 For a historical parallel see H. Munro Chadwick, Studies in Anglo-Saxon 
Institutions, pp. 306-7. There he proves after a thorough examination of all avail- 
able data that in Anglo-Saxon England the kingdom was originally recognised as 
the property not of the king, but of the royal family. In the same context he 
notices similai* forms of government to have prevailed among other Teutonic peoples 
such as the Danes, the people of Norway and Sweden and probably also the 
Cherusci of Ancient Germany. 
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samrat—mhich the present period seems to have inherited from older 
times. Adhiraja (^‘ovet-king among kings’) is used of. a human 
worshipper in RV. X. 128. 9, while in AV. VI. 98. i Indra is said 
to reign among kings as adhiraja and in ibid. IX. 10. 24 the mystical 
virat is said to be the adhiraja oi minor deities called the Sadhyas. 
In the Yajus Samhita texts adhiraja is applied both to the divine and 
the human overlord. Thus while TS. II. 4. 14, ^ 5 . VII. ij, MS. 
IV. 12. 3 etc., apply the title to Indra, II. 2. ii mentions a 
special rite for attaining adhirajya by means of an offering to Indra 
Adhiraja. This last rite, we are told, is to be performed where the 
kings are equal, as it were.'*'’ In other words, it applies to the attain- 
ment of overlordship. Coming to the next point, the epithet bhuta- 
namadhipatih (‘overlord of creatures’) is applied to a newly consecrat- 
ed king in AV. IV. 8. I. In the Yajus Sarnhitas and the Brahmanas 
adhipati (‘supreme ruler’ , Eggeling) is used both with reference to the 
divine king and his earthly counterpart. Thus while KS. VIII. 17 
above cited calls Indra adhipatirjananam as well as adhiraja^ PB. XV. 
3. 35 states that by using a certain chant one attains adhipatya 
(‘supreme power’, Caland). Virat (‘Far-ruler’, Eggeling) is used of a 
sovereign ruler in RV. X. 166. i. The epithet samr^i^A\\-m\et\ Egge- 
ling) is used with reference to the Sun, Agni and other gods in RV. 
III. 55. 7; 56. 5; VIII. 19. 32 etc., while samrajya is applied to the 
dominion of Varuna in RV. I. 25. 10. Similarly the title svarat (‘self- 
ruler’, Eggeling) along with other epithets is given to Indra in RV . 
I. 36. ,7; 61. 9 etc. Indra is praised successively with the epithets 
virat, svarat and samrat in AV. XVII. i. 22. 

Repeatedly in the Yajus Sarnhitas and the Brahmanas the above 
titles are sought to be connected with different royal sacrifices. 
Explaining the significance of the Vajapeya sacrifice, MS. I. ii. 5, 

65 lnd}*ayMhirafayaikMasdkdf>alam nirvapedyatra rajanah sadrsa iva syurdndro 
vai devammadhirajasr-tameva bhagadheyenofasarat sa enam^hirajyam gamayML 
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KS. XIV. 5. etc. declare that it is a sacrifice for svamjya, (‘unumsch- 
rankte Herrschaft’, Caland) and he who performs it attains svarajya. 
Similarly TB. I. 3. 2. 2-3, after stating how Indra by performing 
Vajapeya attained svarajya and with it the lordship (jyaisthyayd the 
gods, concludes that, he who knowing this petiotms the V^apeya 
attains svarajya and becomes chief of equals. Somewhat inconsis- 
tently with the above, iTS. XXVIII. 6 and TB. II. 7. 6 declare 
that while the Rajasiiya is varumsava y consecvation to the universal 
sovereignty of Varuna’) and Vajapeya \s samratsava (‘consecration to 
the position of a samrat'y the Gosava is the sacrifice iot svarajya. 
Slightly different from the above is PS. XIX. 13. i and 3 where we 
read, “The Vajapeya is (equal to) the Rajasuya and rh.e Rajasuya \s 
the consecration to Varuna, but the. Gosava is a sacrifice for svarajya, 
for the svarajya is Prajapati paramesthl (‘das hbchsten Prajapati’, 
Caland.}““ On the other hand §B. V. i . i . 13 declares that one 
attains to the position of a samrM hy performing the Vajapeya and 
that of rajan by performance of the Rajasiiya.^^ 

In the above not only are the various titles sometimes sought 
to be distinguished from one another, but they are even mentioned 
as belonging to different grades. We thus find svarajya in the above- 
quoted passages being evidently treated as inferior to Varuna’s univer- 
sal sovereignty. Again, according to .^ 5 . XIV. i. 3. 12 the position 
of a samraf ls higher than that oi a rajan.'"^ Nevertheless it is a fact 
that the precise signification of these titles is left in obscurity. 

66 C£. Ap£S. XXn. 12. 17 recommending gos4va to one desirous of svarajya 
and Ibid,, 20 containing the priest’s formula: — “I sprinkle thee with the svarajya of 
Prajapati faramesthV’ In the above extract from FB. svarajya is tr. by Caland as 
‘supremacy’ and faramestbl as ‘the most exalted Lord.* 

. 67 Similarly VSS. III. i. 2. 47, concluding its exposition of the Vajafeya, says 
that its performer is called samrdt, 

68 Uttaram vai rajydt sdmrajyam. For a fuller exposition of this point see SB,. 
V. X, I. 13 where we read ‘^The oflfice of a king (rajan) is lower and that of an 
emperor (samrat) is higher; a king might, indeed wish to become empror, for the 
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Another set of passages connects, though in a somewhat vague 
and mystic fashion, the different royal titles with the different cardi- 
nal points. This consists of a formula relating to the constitution of 
the fire-altar, which is common to all YajUs Samhita schools and 
gives the appellations of mahisi (rajm in KS. and AiS.), virat, samrat, 
svarat and adhipati {adhipatrii in KS. and MS) to the East, South, 
West, North and the Zenith respectively. More explicitly AB. 
VIII. 14 describing Indra’s consecration connects the central zone of 
Vedic culture and the regions at its cardinal points with the different 
royal titles. The passage is as follows:-— 

“Then the Vasus, the gods in the Eastern quarter, anointed 
him with six days . . . for over-lordship. Therefore in this eastern 
quarter whatever kings there are of the eastern peoples, they 
are anointed for overlordship [samrajya\ . . . Then in the 
southern quarter the Rudras, the gods, anointed him with six 
days .., for paramount rule. Therefore in this southern quarter, 
whatever kings there are of the Satvants, they are anointed for 
paramount rule [bhaujya^. Then in the western quarter the 
Adityas, the gods, anointed him with six days ... for self-rule. 
Therefore in this western quarter whatever kings there are of 
the southern and western peoples, they are anointed for self-rule 

[svardjya\ Then in the northern quarter the All- gods 

anointed him with six days ... for sovereignty. Therefore in 
this northern quarter, the lands of the Uttarakurus and the 
Uttaramadras, beyond the Himavant, their (leings) are anointed 
for sovereignty \vairajyd\ . Then in this firm middle established 
quarter the Sadhyas and the Aptyas, the gods, anointed him 


ofSce of king is the lower and that of etnperor the higher; but the emperor would 
not wish to become king, for the office of king is the lower and that of emperor 
the higher/^ 

683 See VS. XIV. 13. XV. 10-14; O, XVIL 3, ‘M 5 . IL 8. 3. 
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with six days ... for kingship. Therefore in this firm 
middle established quarter, whatever kings there are of the 
Kuru-Pancalas with the Vasas and Usinaras, they are anointed 
for kingship [rajya] ." 

This striking passage makes the nearest approach to a regional 
classification of constitutions that is found in the Vedic literature. 
But its value is marred by the indefiniteness of the technical titles as 
well as obscurity of the historical references. If it hints at the fact 
that monarchic constitutions of the Eastern peoples rose to the dig- 
nity of Empires while those of the Kurus, Pancalas, Vasas and 
Usinaras attained only the status of ordinary kingships, its evidence 
is directly belied by the list of great kings who “went round the 
earth completely, conquering the earth on every side, offering the 
horse in sacrifice” given in AB. VIII. 21-23, and the parallel list of 
those who performed the horse-sacrifice contained in SB. XIII. 5. 4. 
2 If. For these lists comprise a number of names of kings undoubted- 
ly belonging to the Kurus and Pancalas, such as Janamejaya Parik- 
sita, Bharata Dauhsanti and Durmukha the Pancala as well as the 
Pancala kings Kraivya and Sona Satiisaha. What seems most 
natural is that the position of the samrat was not confined to the 
rulers of a particular group of peoples, but was the aspiration, if not 
the achievement, of all ambitious kings. The great imperial sacri- 
fices, the Rajasiiya and the Asvamedha, were certainly not the mono- 
poly of the rulers of any particular region. 

In the above extract the passage referring to the Uttarakurus 
and the Uttaramadras is in the original as follows ; — ^ 

Ye ke ca parena Himavdntam janapaJa Uttarakmavci UtMra- 
madra iti vairajyayaiva te'-bhisicyante. 

It has been recently suggested®*'’ that the term vairdjya here 

68b See K. P, Jayaswai, Hindu FoUty^ Part I. pp. 92-4 • R. C, Majumdary 
'f orate Life in Ancient India^ p. 89. 
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stands for ‘a kingless State’. This interpretation with its arguments 
may be traced back to Martin Haug who translated the above extract 
as follows ; - — ^ 

“Hence all people living in northern countries beyond the 
Himalayas such as the Uttarakurus and the Uttaramadras, are 
inaugurated for living without a king (vairajyam^ znd called 
wm;' 2. e. without a king.” 

Gommenting on the above, Haug supports his interpretation of 
viraj by saying that here janafada, i.e. the people in opposition to 
the king, are mentioned as dbhisikta i.e. inaugurated, while in all 
other passages of this chapter we find instead of them the rajanah or 
kings.*'” We think that a stronger proof is needed for taking viraj 
to mean ‘a kingless State’ than is supplied by the mere construction 
of the sentence above quoted. VirM is a well-known title applied tC' 
a sovereign ruler not only in the Brahmanas — being translated as 
‘Far-ruler’ by Eggeling — , but also, as we have seen, in the RV. and 
the AV. 

The position of the Emperor 

We have seen how terms indicative of paramount rule such as 
samrat are associated in the Yajus Sarnhitas and the Brahmanas, no 
doubt in accordance with the essentially liturgical character of these 
works, with the great royal sacrifices. We have now to mention 
that these same works often attribute tO' the performer of such sacri- 
fices multiple titles and epithets no doubt constituting in their en- 
tirety the priestly authors’ idea of the content of the imperial autho- 
rity. Let us illustrate this point by'^ a few examples. In the Yajus 
Sarnhita formulas accompanying the so-called Devasu oblations at 
the Rajasuya, the different deities are invoked to quicken the sacri- 

69 The Aitareyd Brahmana of the Rigveda, by Martin Haug, Vol. H. p. 518 
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ficcf £of various kuads of autliofity. These lust aic mentioiitd as ' 
UTnitTAyu nidhdts ksAtfAjA tntihdtc ddbipiitydyd (T .S . I. 8. lo^, 
asapatnam mahate ksatraya mahate jctnarcijyiiya (AIS. II. 6 . 6 ). 
asapatnam mahate ksatraya mahate jyaisthyaya mahate jana- 
rajyaya (ViS. IX. 40). 

JjQ the ahove amitram ^ot its equivalent asapatnarri^ stands foi 
freedom from foes, jyaisthyam (or its equivalent adhipatyam) 
means lordship or overlordship, while janarajyam in our view pro- 
bably means nile over the whole Folk as distinguished from the 
single tribe. According to these passages, then, the Vedic Emperor 
is invested not only with supreme and undisputed authority, but he 
also enjoys the rule over a complex of tribes (or peoples). The largest 
number of such epithets and titles is reserved in the AB. for the royal 
sacrificer performing the ceremonies of consecration. We begin with 
a passage (AB. VII. 31-32) which, while justifying the proper food 
of the king (the fruits of the Nyagrodha, Udumbara, Awattha and 
Plaksa trees) at the sacrifice, states that thereby the priest places in 
the ksatriya (or the king) successively the ksatra, the bhaujya, the 
samrajya^ the svarajya and the vairajya (tr. by Keith as ‘lordly power’, 
‘pre-eminence’, ‘overlordship’, ‘self-rule’ and ‘control’ respectively) 
of the trees concerned. This evidently involves a metaphorical, not 
to say mystical, application of various forms of authority to the king. 
Passing to the oonsecration ceremonies called the Punarabhiseka 
(‘Renewed Ginsecration’) and the Mahabhiseka (‘Great Consecra- 
tion’) of Indra, the AB. attributes the above and other kinds of 
authority to the performer of the sacrifice. In the first-named cere- 
mony the king mounts the throne according to the formula (VIII 6) 
for rdjya, samrajya, bhanjya, svarajya, vairajya, paramestbya, rajya 
(a second time), rnaharajya, adhipatya, svavasya and atistha (‘king- 
ship , overlordship , paramount rule’, ‘self-rule’, ‘sovereignty’, 
supreme authority , kingship’, ‘great kingship’ ‘suzerainty’, ‘supre- 
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macy’, ‘pre-eminence’, Keith). Similarly in the formula £or the 
king’s consecration (AB. VIIL 7) he desires to become rajadhiraja 
(‘overlord among kings’) and is characterised as mahan mahtnam 
samrat carsamnam, (‘great, of the great people the ruler’, Keith). 
The same formula declares that the king is consecrated ‘for might, 
for prosperity, for glory, for the eating of food’. 

Introducing the second ceremony in its application to the 
human king, AB. VIII. 15 says that its object is to win for the 
sacrificer haisthya, atistha and faramatd (‘superiority’, ‘pre-eminence’ 
and ‘supremacy’) over all kings, to make him ‘all-encompassing’ ‘pos- 
sessed of all the earth’, ‘possessed of all life from one end up to the 
further side of the earth bounded by the ocean’, ‘sole ruler’. Again, 
according to the formula (AB. VIII. 17) the earthly king mounts the 
throne for sdmrdjya, bhaujya, svdrdjya, vairdjya, rdjya, fdramesthya, 
mfihdrdjya, ddhi-patya, svdvasya and atistha. Similar but not identi- 
cal epithets are applied to the king in the proclamation formula ut- 
tered by the ‘king-makers’ immediately after the above ceremony. 
In the same context we read how in the case of the human king (as 
in that of Indra) the different deities consecrated the sacrificer for 
different authorities in different directions — the Vasus in the eastern 
quarter for sdmrdjya, the Rudras in the southern quarter for bhaujya, 
the Adityas in the western quarter for svdrdjya,, the All-gods in the 
northern quarter for rdjya, the Maruts and Ahgirasas in the upward 
quarter for fdramesthya and the Sadhyas and Aptyas in ‘this firm 
middle established quarter’ for rdjya. With this last extract we may 
compare JB. III. 152’'“ describing the creation of Varuna’s divine 
kingship. There we read how Varuna, originally the equal of the 
other gods, desired to be consecrated for rdjya over them. After he 
had learnt the proper chant from Prajapati, the ^ds put down for 

70 This corresponds to Caland, Jdmimya Brahmana in Aumahl No. i88. 
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him che king’s seat. Then the Vasus consecrated him to r^ya, the 
Rudras to vairajya, the Adityas to svarajya, the All-gods to sam- 
rajyd, the Maruts to sarvavasya and lastly the Sadhyas and the 
Aptyas to faramesthya.‘^°‘ 

In the passages we have quoted above, the position of die 
Emperor is evidently conceived to be the sum total of all forms of 
authority known at that time. Among these vague generalities are 
included over-lordship of kings, sole mlership and territorial sovereign- 
ty up to the known natural frontiers. In these we have an anticipa- 
tion of the three types of Empire known to historical times. 

The position of the Emperor is conceived from a somewhat 
different angle in another Brahm^na work describing another great 
‘kingly sacrifice’, the Asvamedha. Explaining a formula uttered 
at the ceremony of putdng the halter on the sacrificial horse, SB. 
XIII. I. 2. I states that the performer of the Asvamedha. thereby 
conquers all the quarters (sarva diso bhijayatij and that the priest 
thus makes him a ruler and upholder {yanuramtsvainam dhartaram 
karottj. In connection with the recital of the so-called ‘revolving 
legend’ (fariflavamakhydnarnj SB. XIII. 4. 3. 15 says; — 

‘Verily for whomsoever the Hotr, knowing this, tells this 
revolving legend or whosoever even knows this, attains to fellow- 
ship and communion [sayujyam sahkatam] with these royalties 
[r 4 jyani\, gains the sovereign rule and lordship [aisvaryamadhi- 
patyam] over all people, secures for himself all the Vedas and 
by gratifying the gods, finally establishes himself on all beings”. 
According to the above passages, universal authority of various kinds 
is the characteristic mark of the position attained by the imperial 
performer of the sacrifice. 

70a Caland {Das Jaiminiya-Brahmana in Auswahl. p. 260) renders the above 
series of technical titles as ‘Herrschaft’, Veiten Herrschaft’, ‘tmbeschrankteii Herr- 
schaft’, Allherrsdiaft’, ‘Ailgewait^ and "oberherrschaft' respectively. 
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Admitting the conception of Empire in our present sources to 
have been as above described, it remains to consider whether and if 
so, how far it was realized in practice. No doubt, as we have just 
seen, our works contain lists of great kings who are said to have gone, 
round the earth completely, conquering on every side. But of any- 
thing like a line of Emperors reigning over long periods of time we 
have hardly any trace. Probably the Empires were essentially of the 
nature of overlordships which came with individual ambitious and 
powerful kings and did not long outlive them. The Vedic Empire, 
like the Vedic kingship, was far from acquiring that stamp of per- 
manence which could only arise from a strong administrative machi- 
nery and stable relations between the subject and the sovereign or 
between the dependants and their overlord. 

Limitations of the later Vedic kingshif. 

Let us next consider the nature and extent of the limitations to 
which the king’s authority appears to have been subject in the Late 
Vedic period. We may begin by observing that kingship at this 
period, as in the earlier Vedic times, evidently rested on an insecure 
basis. To this phenomenon a direct testimony is borne by a remark- 
able passage of KB. (XVI. q) contrasting the stability of the vis with 
the instability of the Brahmana and the Ksatriya.^"’’ Indirect evi- 
dence of the instability of the king’s position is furnished by a series 
of rites recalling a well-known group of AV. charms referred to 
above, namely those for the restoration of kings who have been, or 
are about to be expelled. Such is the offering to Indra quoted in KS. 
X. 8 and 9.^^ Such also are the rites enjoined in TS. II. i. 4. 7 and 

70b The passage answers, in the usual form of dogmatic exposition of the sacri- 
ficial ritual, the question, ‘Why are the Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas unstable, the 
vis stable'? ’ . 

ji Indmyarkiwata ekadasakafaiam nirmfedafamddhd'vdgamakamantam v 4 esa 
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n. 3. I to be performed respectively by one who is living in exile -and 
one who has been, or is being expelled. Coming to the -Brah mams, 
we have in AB. VIII. 10 a rite for one who, being expelled from his 
kingdom, desires his priest m act so that he may be restored to the 
same. Concrete instances of kings who were expelled from their 
thrones but were afterwards restored through performance of the 
appropriate rites are also found in the BrahmamsJ^ The late 
Kausika-sutra of the AV. gives (XVI. 27-33) a series of magical rites 
accompanying the utterance ef appropriate ^F. hymns, for restoring 
an exiled king to his kingdom.^* 

Next to the rites for the restoration of expelled kings may be 
mentioned those intended for their protection against pretenders. 
TS. II. I. 3. 4 and 5 prescribes two rites for one who, being mfeet for 
kingship, obtains not a kingdom — an undoubted reference to the 
usurpation of kingship by rivals to the exclusion of the rightful help 
Similarly TB. XIX. i lays down a rite for one who hoping for a king- 
dom does not obtain it.'^^ Rites are also mentioned as in TS. II. 2. 
7. 4, for one whom his enemies menace or whose realm is invaded 
by his enemies. . ' 

It will appear from the above extracts that the king’s office had 
not sufficient legal or constitutional warrant to be placed on ,a secure 
footing. Other passages would seem to indicate that even his status 
in relation to his subjects was, as before, far from being fixed and 
immutable. We have, seen how the Yajus Samhitas and the Brah- 

gacchati yamafarmdhdnti ... Indraya sutramna ekadasakapalam nirmfedafaruddho 
vafdmmtsyAmanova. 

72 C£ SB, XII. 4. 3: I ff; }B, II. 15. 1-7, etc. 

73 Text in Bloomfield's ed. p. 44; tr. by Caland, AlUndische ZauherritmL pp. 
37-38; summary in Victor Henty, La Magie etc. pp 148-149. The commentator 
Kekva introduces these texts with the words ''athavasyam rastrafravesakarmavidhim 
vaksyamahjsvaraspe (1) yo niskrantah satrma funah pravesamicchati tasyedam 
karmd\ (Quoted by Bloomfield, of. at., p. 317). 

74 Yo rdjya ahmsamano rdjyam na prafmyat sa etena yajeta. CL PB. IL 10. 4. 
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f Wianas, while in general advocating the superiority ot the Brahmana 
' to the Ksatriya, occasionally admit their equivalence or even the 
Brahmana’s relative inferiority/® Turning to the relationship bet- 
. ' ween king and people, we find our present authorities repeatedly 
, claiming that the priest by appropriate manipulation of the sacrificial 

• ritual is capable of weakening or even destroying the king by the vis 
and vice versa. To take a few examples, ZS. XXI lo and MS. III. 

I o mention rites by which the priest can at his will slay the ksatra 
by the vis and vice versa. Similarly MS. IV. 6. 8 refers to rites by 

• which the priest can at his will make the wi strong and the ksatra 

weak and vice versa. The Brahihanas follow in the same strain. 
AB. III. 19 mentions formulae for mabling the sacrificer by witch- 
craft to smite the ksjttra with the vis vice versa. So^ also AB. II. 
33 contemplates the priest at the soma sacrifice reciting a formula in 
such a way as to deprive a sacrificer of the ksatra and the vis. Of the 
same nature is BB. VI. 6. 2-3 stating how by manipulation of a 
certain rite and utterance of the corresponding formulas, the priest at 
his will separates the royal sacrificer from the vis and from food, or 
else puts him over both. In the same context {Ihid. 5) we are intro- 
duced to another rite whereby the priest, if he so desires, slays the 
ksatra by the viL - 

We have thus far described the weakness of the king’s position 
arising fropa the im^rfcct organisation of the Vedic Society and 
State, We may notv refer to the. moral checks that- probably acted 
on the king’s authority. Such were the conceptions of divine law 
(dhamari^ znd ancient custom (dharmaj dating from the Rgvedic 
times, of which we have survivals in our present authorities.’®, A 
remarkable development of the concept of Dharma (‘sacred law’) 

75 Above, pp. 76-9. 

76 For dhaman, (Law) cf. VS. IV. 34; Tl. II. 7. 2. etc.; for Dharma, cf. VS. X. 
29; XV. 6; XX. 9; XXX 6 etc. 
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occurs in the late BU. I. 14 concluding its account of the 

creation of the four castes. There we read ; — ^ 

. “He [the Brahman] was not strong enough. He created 
still further the most excellent Law [dharma]. Law is the 
ksatrd of the ksatra, therefore there is nothing higher than the 
Law. Thenceforth even a weak rnan rules a stronger with the 
help of the Law as with the help of a king. Thus the Law is 
called the Tnie. And if a man declares what is tiue, they say 
he declares the Law, and if he declares the Law, they say he 
declares what is true. Thus both are the satne.” 

In the above important extract, it will be observed, the concept 
of Dharma is brought into relation with cosmic creation. Not only 
is it traced to the Creator Himself, but it is expressly declared to be the 
most potent of all powers and identified with the Truth.” We may 
take the above passage, then, to involve the earliest statement of the 
doctrine of sovereignty of the Sacred Law, which is a commonplace in 
the later Smrti literature. 

We now come to the question of constitutional limitations of the 
king’s authority in the Late Vedic State. From an analysis of the 
different constituent ceremonies of the Rajasuyd and the Vdjafeya 
as described and explained in the Yajfts Samhitd and the Brdhmana 
texts, K. P. Jayaswal” concludes that they involve the idea of investi- 
ture of a private citizen with royalty, that of a coronation-oath bet- 
ween the newly elected king and his subjects, and finally, that of king- 
ship being regarded as a trust. It has been shown elsewhere” that 
the first two statements have no basis in fact, while the third has only 

77 The assimilation of dharma and satya is also indicated in BU. IL 5. i ff. 
where they are included in a regular series as the honey of all beings and at beings 
are mentioned as the honey of these qualities* 

78 Hindu Polity, Part 11 , pp. 15, 34. 

79 &e The Begimnings of Indian Histonografhy etc, pp. 248-49, 281-82, 

286-87, 
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a limited application. A more general criticism of Jayaswai’s posi- 
tion is that the texts concerned refer to acts of sacrificial routine, not 
(as far as we are aware) to the actual working of the State constitu- 
tion. Nevertheless in so far as the conception of kingship as a trust had 
a practical application, it undoubtedly involved a constitutional prin- 
ciple of great potentiality for controlling the royal authority. The 
same remark applies to the notion surviving (as we have seen) down 
to this period, viz. that kingship is a human institution. A more 
concrete check, it may be thought, lay in the influence of the Brah- 
manas who, as shown above, were generally, though not universally, 
regarded as superior to the Ksatriyas. Of the same nature, it may 
be supposed, was the influence of the furohita, who was virtually 
conceived, according to the texts to be quoted later, as the alter ego 
of the king. But the extent to which this general influence could be 
translated into practice as a constitutional restraint, probably depen- 
ded more upon personalities than upon established law and usage. 
To judge only from an Ufanisad story®“ to be quoted below, viz. 
that relating to King Janaka’s somewhat quixotic offer of his subjects 
along with himself as slaves to the sage Yajnavalkya, it would seem 
that the popular voice sometimes was of negligible constitutional 
importance. But the story is written so evidently for purpose of 
edification that it would be extremely unsafe to press its constitu- 
tional significance. "^That the people still possessed the constitutional 
privilege of giving consent to the king’s distribution of public lands 
appears from a remarkable Brahmam passage cited above, which how- 
ever suggests that the king sometimes disposed of the lands by his own 
arbitrary will.®^ Finally, it appears to us that the rites for acquiring the 

8 0 BV. IV. 4. 23. 

81 The passage [SB. VIIL i. 7- 3. 4) is as follows: — “To whomsoever the 
ksatriya with the approval of the vil (‘people’ or ‘clan') grants a settlement;, that k 
properly given.” For the interpretatiotfe of this passage, see The Agraridn System in 
Ancient Indm, p. 83. 
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gift of speech as well as those fot gaining influence among men, to 
which our records abundantly testify and which we propose fully to 
notice below, illustrate the continued influence of vox fofuU m the 
general administration of public affairs. 

Su-mipdry. 

Kingship in the Samhitas and the Brahmanas indicates 

the same broad characteristics as in the 10/. and the AV but with 
some notable developments. The ritual' texts in general con- 
template the monarchy as being ^till in the tribal stage, but there 
are other texts which take us to, the higher stage of territorial 
monarchy. As in early times, the king_enjoyed the position of high 
dignity, prosperity and authority. . In some quarters the king’a rule 
was sought tO-Jae based with in tenser emphasis than Before upon 
Divine Right and even upon his quasi-divinity. And yet there re- 
mains the fundamental fact that his origin is distinctly traced even at. 
the most solemn ceremony of the RUjasUya to a human. source. A . 
neijv attribate predicated of the king- in these later works is, that of 
iporal pre-eminence which he shares, according to the ideas of the 
priestly authors, with tfie learned ■ Brahmapa, On the other hand 
the king’s alleged claim of ownership of the soil is not supported by 
facts. Only' in a late Vedic passage describing a certain type of royal 
coronation, we have a purely , symbolical ceremony' involving the 
acquisition (followed by immediate return) of the subjects’ posses- 
sions by the king. The king seems to have exercised a greater measure 
of executive and judicial authority than before, besides his usual 
supreme comrnand in war. In particular we find some' texts suggest- 
ing not only that the king’s , Justice prevailed over private jurisdic- 
tions, but also that the king, no doubt as .the Fountain of Justice, was 
exempt from punishments ^ To these functions our present autho- 
rities add the king’s guardianship of Dharma (‘sacred law’) along 
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with that of the Brahmanas— a sure index of the increased importance 
of the king’s executive functions. Indicative of the wide prevalence 
of the monarchic constitution is the fact that the king is declared in 
some texts to be the wielder oi ksatra (ruling authority), while the 
growing rigidity of class restrictions leads in other texts to the identi- 
fication of the ksatra with' the Rajanya„ The ruling power, as com- 
pared with the subjects, has, '^according tp some texts, .the advantage 
of being single, definite and active. In general the relation of the 
vis to the ksatra is regarded as that of political dependence, but 
we are sometimes reminded that, the vis is the Source of the ksatra. 
Th.e two dominant forces in the late Vedic State and society are the 
spiritual and the temporal powers, between which, however, there 
is a fundamental difference, not to say, antagonism of attributes and 
functions. In general it is held that the spiritoal power dominates 
the temporal, ’although spmetirnes we are told, evidently as a con- 
cession to reality, that the temporal power is equivalent, or 
even superior to the spiritual.' 'Gj-ming to the types of constitutions, 
'we have concrete evidence of the general prevalence of hereditary . 
monarchy as well as of the stirvival of dynastic governments during 
the present period, but of elective monarchy there is hardly, any trace. ' 
In the latest Vedic period the hereditary principle is suffiicently estab- 
lished to make succession by primogeniture the normal rule. Royalty 
during the present period is known by a variety of undefined, titles, 
of which that of samrat is recognised as superior to that of rajan. A 
rough regional classification associates some of these titles severally 
with “this middle established quarter” (the kernel of the later Vedic 
civilization) and the tracts surrounding it at the cardinal points. 
.Overlordship, known in a vague fashion from Rgvedic times, was 
credited at this period with the possession of certain attributes, not all 
of which are capable of precise definition. We may, however, take 
them as anticipating the three types of imprial authority known to 
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historical times, namely paramount sovereignty, sole rulership and 
territorial rule up to the natural frontiers. But whatever develop- 
ment the kingship might have attained as compared with the earlier 
times, it was far from being consolidated into a strong centralised 
despotism. Owing, as it seems, to the imperfect organization of the 
State''^fid society, not only was ttie king’s office ui^|table,- but even 
his status in relation to his subjects was not permanently fixed. 
Checks of a moral character were imposed upon myalty by the sur- 
viving conceptions of Divine Law and Custom and at a later stage 
by the doctrine of the sovereignty of dharma regarded as deriving its 
origin from the Creator Himself. In the view of kingship as a human 
institution and more especially as a trust, to which our records bear 
witness, were embodied constitutional principles of high potentiali- 
ties for checking the king’s authority. Finally we have to allow for 
the probable exercise of high constitutional privileges by the class of 
Brahmanas (in particular the Purohitdj as well as the people. They ; 
perhaps exercised constitutional restraint upon the king’s authority 
in degrees varying according to the relative characters and capacities 
of the persons concerned. 


The royal family. 

We may pause here to discuss the constitutional status of the 
members of the king’s family, such as the Chief Queen, the king’s 
son and brother. In the course of their description of the Rdjasuya 
all. our relevant sources agree in including the mahisi (Chief Queen) 
in the list of ratnins^^ participating in the ceremony of the Ratna- 
havixnsi, In TS. I. 8. 9. i ff; MR. 11 . 6. 5; IV. 3. '8; KS. XV, 41 
and TB. I. 7. 3 she comes after the Brahman (priest) and the Rajanya 
and is followed by Queens of lesser rank. On the other hand SB. 

82 ’Rmnivs, ttaiwlated as ‘possessed of the JevsTel (offering’) (Eggcling in SBE, vol. 
XLI, p. 58 «. 2), as Kleinodtrager (Caland in tr. of Af.SS., pt. III., p. 131). 
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V. 3. I. I if. mentions her after the sewijMi and the furohita. The 
significance of the ratnabavimsi can he understood from the fact that 
tht ratnins are called ‘limb's of ksatra {AiS. IV. ^. 8) and the ‘givers’ 
as well as ‘takers’ of the kingdom (TS. I. 7. 3. i), while iB. V. 3. i. 
1-12 declares that t&dci mtnin is thereby made the king’s faithful 
follower. Re'ferring specially to the Chief Queen and other queens, 
MS. IV. ‘3. 8 states that the priest by making the offerings at the 
houses of the mahist and the farivrktt (‘neglected wife’) makes them 
an object of subsistence among the subjects. It would therefore fol- 
low that the Chief Queen with or without other queens occupied a 
distinct, though undefined, constitutional status in the Late Vedic 
State.^^ 

While the king’s son and brother are, strangely enough, omitt- 
ed in ‘the Jewel-offering ceremony’ just mentioned, they are remem- 
bered in other parts of the Rajastiya ritual. After the besprinkling 
ccrcifiony, the king, according to the White Yajus ritual (^ 5 . V. 4. 
2. 8) is made to hand over the Brahmana’s vessel to his dearest son, 
.thinking ‘May this son of mine perpetuate this vigour of mine’. 
Again, at the ceremony of the king’s playing the game of dice at 
the Rajastiya, the sacrificial sword (according to the White Yajus 
ritual) is passed round successively from the adhvaryu (or furohitdj 
to the king, the king’s brother and others, while (according to Black 
Yajus texts) it is passed round in succession from the Brahman priest 
to the king, his dear son and friend and so on. Explaining the signi- 
ficance of this ceremony, SB. V. 4. 4. 15-19 states that the person 
passing round the sacrificial sword makes the one to whom it is passed 
in each case weaker than himself. It will appear from the above that 
so far as we can judge from the sacrificial routine, the king’s son and 
brother, like the Chief Queen and other Queens, held a position of 

83 GE. The Beginnings of Indian Historiography etc., pp. 250-53. For criticism 
of the different view of K. P. Jayaswal, see ibid. 
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high constitutional significance. Independent confirmation of tljis 
fact is provided by PB. XIX. i, 4 giving a list of eight viras ( persons 
of distinction’), ‘who together sustain the kingship’. In this list are 
included afong with others, the king’s brother, the king’s son and , 
the Chief Queen. 

The king’s administration. 

f The administration of the Late Vedic State runs on the same 
lines as that of the earlier times, but indicates some remarkable deve- 
lopments. There are good reasons to believe, as we shall see later, 
that the sabha of this period functioned as the king’s court as well as 
his Privy Council. As regards finance, the Rgvedic and Atharva- 
vedic bali has now assumed the character of a regular tax paid by the 
subjects to the king. Thus SB. XI. 2. 6. 14 has the simile of an 
inferior (^apyan) bringing bali to his superior (irey^s) and that of a 
vaisya bringing bali to the king. This habitual relation of the king 
to his subjects is nowher^ better expressed than in the epithet ‘de- 
vourer of his people’ (visamattaj applied to the king, as we have seen, 
in some Brahmana texts.®® The high importance of bali is also proved 
by the fact that the Brahmanas have a special set of rites for ensuring 
its payment to the king by his subjects. Thus a passage in AB. VIII, 
34 explaining a consecration rite states that he thereby, obtains tri- 
bute (bali) from all quarters. Similarly TB. II. 7. 18. 1-2 mentions 
a rite called vighana (‘destroyer of obstacles’) by performing which 
Indra formerly overcame the hostility of the Maruts who were his 
subjects. If the kptriya or the king, we are told, performs this rite, 
he is relieved from all hostilities in the sense that his subjects bring 
bali to him.®^ 

84 For a fuller discussion of this point, see The Beginnings etc., pp. 

85 See below 5.u, *The Councils and Assemblies.’ 86 Above, p. 6o. 

87 For another reference, see iB. i* 3. 2. 15 to be discussed below. 
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Other aspects of the king’s administration dealt with by our 
present authorities may conveniently be considered in connection with 
their mention of the classes of royal officers dating mostly from the 
older times. This mention is chiefly made, characteristically enough, 
in the context of participation of the officers concerned (or their re- 
presentatives or relations) in the great ‘kingly sacrifices’, the Asva- 
medha and the Rajasiiya.^^ Thus SB. XIII. 4. 2. 5 gives us a list of 
keepers of the sacrificial horse at the Asvamedha. This consists of 
100 rajafHtras (‘Princes’) clad in armour, 100 ra]dnyas (‘nobles’) 
armed with swords, 100 sons of sutas and gramams bearing quivers 
filled with arrows and 100 sons of ksatras and samgrahitrs bearing 
staves. It is evident from the order of their enumeration as also from 
their equipment that the groups are arranged in the sequence, of their 
social rank. Thus while the rajaputras and rajanyas would form the 
first and second order of nobles, the sutas and the gramams would be 
officials of the first grade and the ksMras and sarngrahitrs those of the 
second class. The same order is preserved in SB. XIII. 5. 2. 5-8 
where in connection with another Asvamedha rite the attendants of 
the mahist (Chief Queen) are said to consist of 100 rajaputris (‘daugh- 
ters of kings’, Eggeling, or perhaps ‘daughters of Princes’), those of 
the vavata (‘favourite wife’) consist of 100 rajanyas (‘noble women’), 
those of the farivrkta (‘discarded wife’) comprise 100 daughters of 
sutas and gramarns and those of the falagati (‘the fourth wife’) con- 
sist of 100 daughters of ksatras and sarngrahitrs. In the late Vadhula 
Sutras we have a similar association of the royal officers with princes 

88 It deserves to be remarked that the Asvamedha and the Rajasiiya are men- 
tioned by name in RV. I. 162-63, AV. XI. 8. 7. According to Oldenberg {Das 
Religion des Veda, pp. 473 £E.) the horse-sacrifice to the dead mentioned in RV. X. 56 
may be an imitation or prototype of the usual Asvamedha. It is possible that the 
association of officials wtih these sacrifices may go back likewise to the RV. and AV. 
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and nobles at the Asvamedha. In Sutra No. 79 we are told how 
the keepers of the sacrificial horse consist of 300 siitas md gramams 
as well as 300 ksattrs and samgrahUrs along with 300 mjaputras, 300 
arajans (‘non-kings’) and other groups of 300 each. Similarly Sutra 
no. 87 tells us how the mahistis attended by 100 rajaputris and the 
farivrkti by the wives of ksattrs and sarngrahttrs as well as those of 
‘ karimagadhash In Sutra No. 90 we read that the mahifi is attended 
by 100 rajafutrts, the vavata by 100 wives of arajans, the farivrktt by 
100 wives of ksattr, sarngrahttrs and kdrimagadhas . More general- 
ly, Sutra no. 92 associates with the Asvamedha, the rajan, the raja- 
ftttras, the arajan, the sutas znd gramanis, the ksattrs and sarngra- 
httrs.^^ A coitiparison of the lists in the Vadhula Sutras with those 
in the SB. above cited discloses certain important differences. Never- 
theless the fact remains that in the earlier as in the later texts, official- 
dom is regarded as sufficiently important to be connected with princes 
and nobles at the great ceremony of the horse-sacrifice. 

Of greater significance than the above is the fact that some of 
the officers above-mentioned, viz. the suta, the gramarft, the ksattr 
and the samgrahltr along with the setiant are included by our present 
authorities in the list of ratnins referred to above, at whose houses the 
king has to make the offering of the rtUnahavlrnsi at the Rajasiiya. 
We shall discuss elsewhere the constitutional significance of the refer- 
ence to individual officers in the above list. Here it will be suffi- 
cient to repeat that as in the case of the Chief Queen, the inclusion 
of the officials above-named in the ratnin list is an index of their high 
constitutional status in the Late Vedic Polity.®” 

Of the officials above-mentioned the senani (‘commander-in- 

89 See W. Caland, Eine dritte MtUeilung Jiber das Vadhulasutra in Acta 
Orientalia, Vol IV, (^^26) pp, i86'i99. On Kdrimagadhas, see below. 

90 The suta, grdmani, ksattr and sarngrahitr are also comprised 'm the list o£ 
eight mras, for whose constitutional significance see above;, p. 160. 
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chief ) is obviously the head of the military administration. The 
intimate connection of the senanl with the army is reflected, e.g., in 
the satamdnya ]xt3.ny of the Yajurveda,^^ where we find among the 
epithets of God Rudra, thc sendni, the senas and the senams. Other 
texts jointly associate the senam and the grdmam with fighting from 
chariots and with command of the army. Thus in course of the 
mystic explanation of the so-called five-crested bricks at the pre- 
paration of the fire-altar, which is common to all the Yajus Samhitd 
schools,"'* the senanl and the grdmam (in the singular or plural) of 
the five specified bricks are called rathagrtsah (or rathakrtsnah or 
rathakrtsah) and rathaujas {^dkheA with chariot’ and ‘mighty in 
chariot’), and rathecitrah {^chanot-tattYin^ and ‘glitter- 

ing on the car’), rathefrotah (or rathaprotah) and asamarath^h (chariot- 
seated’ and ‘peerless-charioted’), tdrksya and aristanemi (‘whose 
fellies ‘are uninjured’), senajit and suseriah (‘army-conqueror’ and ‘well 
armied’). The position of the sendnt as second in military command 
after the king is indicated in the legend of SB. 11. 6. 4. 2-4 stating 
how the gods won supreme authority (yijiti') after choosing Agni, 
Varuna and Indra successively , as their rdjan (king) and amka (equi- 
valent to a sendnt^. In regard to the sendnt s status, it is interesting 
to observe that with the single exception of SB. which places him at 
the head of the ratnin list, all other authorities agree in assigning him 
a position below the Brahman, the Rajanya and the Chief Queen (or 
Queens). With this agrees the omission, strange as it may seem, of 
the sendnt from the list of eight v'tras who, according to a PS, text®®* 
quoted above, sustain the kingdom and also from the group of 

91 A variant form senapati is found in the story of Atyarati Janamtapi and his 
priest in AB. 'VIII. 23. 

92 See VS. XVI. 17; KS. XVII. 13; MS. II. 9. 3; TS. IV. 5. 2. i; Kap, S, 

93 vs . XV. 15-19; T 5 . iv. 4. 3; 15 : 5 . XVII. 9; MS. II. 8. 10; Kap. S, XXVI, 8, 
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persons to whom the sacrificial sword is passed round successively at 
a certain ceremony of the R^asuya. These facts would seem to show 
that in the eyes of the priestly authors the military branch of the 
administration was less important than the civil. I he Vedic StatCi 
according to this view, was the reverse of a Krieg-staat. 

A remarkable reference in the satarudnya litany of the Yajus 
Samhith just mentioned acquaints us with some offices of the mili- 
tary administration evidently subordinate to that of the senam. 
Among the epithets applied to the God Rudra in these texts we find 
■pattinam patib (lord of footmen’)^ satvdmm patih (lord of warriors’), 
vratas and vratapatis, gams and gampatis. While these terms are 
not capable of precise explanation, the epithet pattindm patih 
suggests that the infantry was already organised under a separate 
command. Commands of small bodies of troops are probably indi- 
cated by the terms vratapati and gampati, though their exact signi- 
ficance is unknown. These references to the organization of the 
army on a purely military basis are significant of the change from the 
tribal to the territorial State characteristic of our present period. 

The class of sutas (‘court minstrels’ or ‘heralds’) and gramatus 
(‘village headmen’) occupies much the same social and political status 
as in AV. times. We have elsewhere suggested that AV. III. 3. 7, 
by mentioning sutas and gramams side by side with rajano rajakrtah, 
implies that the former belonged to the class of ardjdno rajakrtah 
(‘king-makers’ ranking below the rajans, i.e. princes and nobles). 
Now the texts from the $B. and the Vadhula Sutras quoted above 
definitely contemplate, as we have seen, the siitas and the gramams 
as ranking after the rajaputras (princes) and rajanyas (nobles). What is 
more, two texts of actually apply to the siitas and the gramams 

94 SB. III. 4 ‘ 7 XIII. 2. 2. 18 of which the first gives the simile of sutas 

and gramatus attending upon the king and the second has the simile of their inferior 
relation to the king. 
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the epithet arajano rapkrtah in opposition to the ra]an (tr. as ‘king’ 
by Eggeling, but perhaps standing for ‘nobie’ generally). In parti- 
cular we have in our present sources clear indications of the fact that 
the sutas and the gramants were the most distinguished representa- 
tives of the class of Vaisyas. Thus Mb’. IV. 3. 8, justifying the 
offering of the ratna-havis at the house of the siita, says that the 
vis (people) wait upon the Ksatriya with the siita as their mouth- 
piece.’' As for the gramam, Mb'. II. 6. 5 in its list of ratnins signifi- 
cantly applies to him the epithet ‘vaisya,’ while V. 3. 1.6 justi- 
fying the ‘jewel-offering’ to the Maruts at the house of the gramam 
says that the Maruts are the viUs and the gramant is a vaisya.”'' 
How much the gramants office was held to mark the climax of a 
vaisya s carreer is proved by such passages as MS. I. 6. 5 stating 
that the vaisya becomes prosperous through the office of the 
gramarft^ and TS. II. 5. 4- ^ recognizing the learned Brahmana, 
the rajanya and the gramaru (an indirect testimony to the vaisya caste 
of the last-named) as types of prosperity.”® SB. VIII. 6. 2. i indeed 
goes so far as to compare the position of the gramarn {gramantya'j 
with that of the king.'”’ After this it is no wonder that the indivi- 
dual suta and gramam figure not only in the list of ratnins, but also 
in that of eight viras referred to above. 

When we proceed to examine the precise functions of the suta 
and the gramarft, we find ourselves confronted with an almost com- 

55 Sutamukha vdi vit ksatramufatisthate, 

96 viso Vdi maruto vaisyqvm gramanih. The Vaisya caste is indirectly suggest- 
ed by TB. L 4. 8 connecting a certain mantra for a vaisyz with gramani Manu^ 
while those for a Brahmana, a rajan, a rajanya and a rathakara arc connected with 
other specified deities. 

97 Gramanithyena khdu vai vaisyo hhadro hhavati. . 

98 trayo vai gatasriyah susruvm gramam rajanyah. 

99 The passage is thus translated by Eggeling: — ‘Whence people here say even 
to this day, This one is not equal to Sus^in distinction, either in regard to kingship 
or the position of a gramam!* 
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piece lack of data. In the SB. passages quoted above, the title raja- 
krtah (‘king-makers’) is applied to both these classes, but of the cons- 
titutional auiihority implied by this term we have no indication. 
We know only from AB. VIII. 12 and 17 that the king-makers 
(here called rajakarttarah'^ had the function of proclaiming the newly 
consecrated king at the ceremony of Great Consecration of Indra. 
We may perhaps explain the title by saying that the, sutds 
and grammts along with the princes and nobles were still credited, 
as in AV. times, with controlling the choice of kings. 

Coming to the individual offices, we find that the suta s office was 
sufficiently important to deserve a special sacrifice for its aspirant.'"" 
The suta, again, enjoyed the distinction of having his person regard- 
ed as sacred, as we learn from the significant epithets applied to him 
in the Satarudnya litany of the Yajurveda.^"^ This privilege may 
have been connected with the sut&’s above-mentioned function of 


representing the people in their relations with the king. On the 
whole it IS probable that the sutas, who were originally mere officers 
of the royal household, had by this time acquired some kind of 
executive authority. 

^ Turning to the gramarfi s functions, we have a probable reference 
to his executive authority in the fact that a gramAm, an astrologer 
and a watchman are significantly dedicated to ‘might’ in the list of 
symbolical victims at the Pumsamedha.^"^ From the reference to 
the gramani in a KS. passage, it appears that the king and the gra- 
mani, apparently representing the central- and local authority res- 

100 Cf. 13 . 55 . XVIII. 3ff. 

101 Among the persons and objects identified with the god Rudra in this text 
is mentioned suta ahantya (TS. IV. 5. 2. i), suta ahanti {VS. XVI 18), siiia ahantva 
{MS. 11 . p. 3; KS. XVII. 12,). In the above ahantya is translated by Keith as ‘the 
inwolate’, ahantva is taken in Vf. s.v. .s 9 ta^ as equivalent to ahanya ‘not to be 
.slain’, while (F/. /or. at.) is -.taken' to mean non-fighter. 
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pectively, were entrusted with the duty o£ protecting the crops.'®’ 
To this we have to add that the grarnarit and the senant are jointly 
associated with fighting from chariots and with command of troops 
in the Yajus Samhita texts quoted above. Probably the gramant 
who was originally a troop-leader, had by this time become the 
head of the village administration, both for civil and military pur- 
poses. Another function of the gramanl probably of a convivial 
nature is indicated by the fact that among the symbolical victims at 
the Purusamedha,^^'’ the gramani is dedicated to nrtta (dancing). 

Admitting that tPic gramant stood for the head of the village 
administration, we may mention that the nature of his office is still 
an open question. It has, for instance, been doubted whether he 
was an elected or a hereditary officer or was nominated by the king.'®* 
In some cases, at any rate, it appears certain that the gramam was 
the head of the clansmen settled in the village. For TB. II. 7. 18. 5.- 
tells us that the gramant lives in close relationship with his sajatas 
(clansmen).^®’^ 

While on the subject of village administration, we may refer to 
another officer known to us only from three Yajus Samhita texts. 
Among the special rites prescribed for one who is being expelled 


103 The passage (X. 3) is as folows; 

vaisvanaraya dvadasakafMam nirvapedyah kamayethiena rajna vd 
gramanya vedam sasya 7 nadadtyeti. The reference to the grammt however is 
wanting in the corresponding passages of MS, (IL i. 2) and TS. (IL 2. 6). 

104 It may be remarked that gramani in the Yajus Samhita and Brahmana texts 

ijr^TCndered by all authorities as ‘village headman/ Cf. Eggelings tr. of SB. V, 3. 
I. 6; 4, 4. 18 etc., and VL s.v.; also cf. Caland's rendering of gramani as ‘dor£- 
oberstc’, ‘gouverneur (tr. of Ap. SS, XVIII. 10. 12 n.) and as ‘praefcctus urbi' (tr. of 
PB. XIX. I. 4). ^ . ; 

105 See VS. XXX. 6. Also cf. TB. Ill 4. 15 : — tmmvadhmam gramanyam 

pdnisamghdtam nntdya. ♦ 

io6’ Cf. VI S.V, ■ - 

" " 1 67 The passage is as io&o'NSi’-^vyaUsakto vai grdmanih sajdtaih. On this siib- 
hdow. ■ ' ' , 
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from his kingdom, there is one requiring him to take rice from the 
house (TS. II. 3. 1.3, KS. XI. 6), or from the sabha (AdS. II. 2. i) 
of a gramyavadin. The reference to the sabha probably means that 
the gramyavadin held the office of village judge. . Taken in con- 
junction with the office of the gramani, this would suggest that the 
separation of executive and judicial functions was known to the 
village administration already at this early period.‘“® 

Along with the suta we may mention the sthafati (tr. as ‘chief 
judge’ or ‘governor’), an official already known to an AV. passage 
above cited. From the description of a sacrifice called vaisyasava or 
sthapatisava in B^S. XVIII. 3 and Ap. §S. XXII. 25. 2-5, Caland 
infers”*®® that the sthapati was probably a vaisya. This fits in with 
the position of the sthapati as equivalent to that of the suta in a 
Rajasuya ceremony,' namely that of passing round of the sacrificial 
sword to a successive list of persons.”*®” On this supposition, how- 
ever, it is difficult to understand how a sthapati could be mentioned 
as a ritual authority in SB. XII. 8. i. 17 and another sthapati of 
the same name could be said to have performed the Sautramam 
sacrifice in SB. XII 9. 3. i ff. Equally inexplicable is the term 
nisadasthapati of KSS. I- i. 12 and Ap. SS. IX. iq, 12, if It be taken 
to mean a nisada as a sthapati. The omission of the sthapati in the 
list of ratnins at the Rajasuya is another point requiring explana- 
tion. But that the sthapati s office was sufficiently important is sug- 
gested by PB. XVII. II. 6. 7. mentioning a sthapatisava which 

VI. S.V., where the reference to KS. XI. 4 is a slip. 
jo9,..^ccording to VI. (s.v.) the epithet satajpati l(‘lord of a hundred’) applied to 
Indra in MS. IV. 14. 12 and TB. II. 8. 4. 2 pxhably refers to a human functionary 
analogous to the lord of a hundred villages in Manw and the Mahabharata. Not 
only is this interpretation very problematic, but it is rendered improbable by the 
high importance of the gramani in all our present sources which otherwise are com- 
pletely silent about a higher officer in charge of a group of hundred villages. 

J° 9 ^ his note on tr. of PB. XVII. ,n. , 6. 

109b See SB. V. 4. 4. 17. 
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should be performed by one “whom they consecrate for the office of 

sthafati.” 

Below the suta and the gramani rank in the official hierarchy, 
if we are to judge from the order of enumeration of the ratnins 
at the ratnahavimsi ceremony of the RajasUya, the officers seve- 
rally called ksattr, samgrahttr, bhagadugha, aksavapa and so forth.^‘“ 
The term ksattr as used in the Brahmana texts has been taken by 
media:val commentators to refer to an office of the royal household, 
or else a public office.”* If this last sense could be adopted, it 
would throw valuable light upon the methods of administration in 
the late Vedic State. Modern scholars, however, have generally 
agreed to take ksattr in the sense of ‘chamberlain’.”" We think that 
no sufficient reason has been given for departing from the old 
Rgvedic and Atharvavedic sense of ‘distributor of food’. 

Like the term _ ksattr the title 'samgrahttr has been interpreted 
by mcdiseval commentators to refer to a public office or else an office 
of the royal household ”**. But its proper meaning has been found 
by modern interpreters to be ‘charioteer.’” ‘ An interesting glimpse 

no For the order of ratnins, see the chart facing p. 249 in The Beginnings etc. 

111 Thus ksattr is explained by Mahidhara on VS. XXX 13 as pratihara (door- 
keeper), by Sayana 'Oil SB. V. 3. i. -7 as antahpttradhyaksa (chstmherhin\ by Hari- 
svaniiti on SB. XIII. 5. 4. 6 as k&sadhyaksa (‘treasurer V Ksattra is explained by 
Sayana on SB, XIII. 4. 2. 5. as ayavyayadhyaksasamiiha (‘group of revenue officers’). 
Bhatta Bhaskara on TS. I. 8. 9. explains ksattr as mantrin or (according to some) 
antahfurddhyaksah (‘chamberlain’). Other explanations are mantft or duta (scholiast 
on KSS. XV. 3. 9) and pratihara or diita (scholiast on ibid. XX. i. 16). 

1 12 Cf. Eggeling’s tr. of SB. V. 4. 6; XIII. 5. 2. 8. etc. and Caland’s tr. of 
PB. XIX. I. 4. In his tr. of Ap. SS. XVIIL 10, 2 Caland renders it as ‘Kammerei*’. 
On the other hand Keith in translating the TS. version of the Satar^riya, renders 
ksattr and samgrahttr as ‘door-keeper’ and ‘charioteer respectively. 

1 13 Thus Sayana on TS. L 8. 15 explains it a.s asvapragrahadhdri (‘charioteer’), 

while he renders it in TS. I, 8. 9 as., dhanasarngrahakartd kosadhyaksab (‘tax- 
collector) and in TB. III. 4. 7 as bhandagaradhyaksah (‘treasurer’) or karasarngraha- 
kdrin (tax-collector). Bhatta Bhaskara on. TS. 9 renders it as sdrathih 

(‘charioteer’). » ' 

1 14 For this rendering see Eggeling’s or* of SB. V. 3. i, 8 etc., Keith’s tr, of TS. 
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of the privilege enjoyed by the samgrahUr is given in AB. II. 25 
where we read how now also (when) the Bharatas attack the pro- 
perty of the Satvants, the samgrahttrs claim a fourth (of the booty,)’ 
after the example of Indra. 

As in the case of the ksattr and the samgrahltr, mediaeval com- 
mentators have taken the bhagadugha to stand either for a public 
officer or an officer of the royal household. ““ This latter interpreta- 
tion has been ado'pted on good gmunds by modern scholars. 

The term aksavapa in opposition to its usually accepted inter- 
pretation as ‘superintendent of gambling’, or ‘thrower of dice’ has 
been taken by K. P. Jayaswal“' in the sense of officer in charge of 
State accounts. But this explanation is negatived by such passages 
as TS. I. 8. 16 assigning to the aksavapa the duty of marking the 
g^ing-ground at the game of dice at the Rajasuya. 

Another officer who emerges into notice at this period is the 
palagala or palakala whom SB. V. 3. 1. ii places last in the order of 
ratnins at the Ratnahavtmsi ceremony of the RajasHya. The pMa- 
kala, according to Ap. SS. XVIII. lo. 26, means anrtaduta (‘der 
Liigenbote’) for which Caland somewhat doubtfully suggests the 
explanation ‘der bote der die Lifge, d.h. die in Lande umhergeh- 
cnde Liige dem Fiirsten zu melden hat.’ If this explanation may be 
accepted as correct, it would indicate that foreign relations had be- 
come sufficiently iniportan^in the late Vedic times to warrant the 
appointment of a special ^ivoy to report the news about princes of 

I, 8. 9 etc, Caland’s tr. of PB. XIX. 1. 4 and his tr. (‘Wagenlenker’) in Ap. SS. 
XVIII. 10. 12. 

jj^Thus Sayaiia (on TS. I. 8. 9, TB. 1 . 7. 3. 5 and III. 4. 8. i. V. 3 i, 9 
etc.) takes id as ‘collector of taxes,’ while in SB. I. 2. 17 he 'exp’ains it as ‘carver’. 
Bhatta Bhaskara on TS. 1 . 8. 9 explains it as yo rajms^adhhagam grhnati (i.e. tax- 
collector). 

i,{6- -Cf. Eggeling’s tr. of SB. I. 2; 7. Caland in his tr. of Ap. SS. XVII. 10. 12 
n. renders it in the sense of ‘‘Tmchsessen’ ‘Aufseher der Koniglichen Herden.’ 

IJ7 Hindu Polity, pt. II. p. 19. 
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surrounding States. We have another indication of the same feature 
of the Late Vedic State in the fact that a janyamitra (otherwise called 
janyaj meaning, as Caland (Ap. SS. tr., p. 145) has shown, ‘a friend 
from a foreign country’, figures in the category of persons besprink- 
ling the king with holy water at the Rajasuya according to the White 
as well as the Black Yajm texts. Reference may be made in this 
cnnection to &B. XL 2. 7. 17 which states in explanation of a ritual 
of the New and Full Moon sacrifices that ksatra both (combines) 
together and (keeps) asunder. This is taken by Eggeling to mean 
that different kings either combine or keep separate from each other. 

We may mention, in conclusion, two other offices known obs- 
curely to our present sources, but destined to attain great importance 
in subsequent times. In AB. III. 20. i. the term saciva is applied by 
the divine king Indra to the Maruts probably in a sense correspond- 
ing to the German comes or the English gesith.^^^ Again, in the 
Satarudnya text of the Yajurveda the title mantrin along with vanik 
(‘the trader’) is applied to the god Rudra. 

Let us consider in the next place the significance of the reference 
to the individual siita^ gramani, ksattr, samgrahttr etc. in the ratnin 
list of the Rajasuya. It has been suggested by Eggeling”'* that the 
gramani in this case stands either for the head of a large administra- 
tive division (perhaps comprising the whole country) or for a here- 
ditary territorial proprietor residing near the place of coronation. 
None of these suggestions, however, is supported by facts. What 
is /more, no analogous explanation evidently would apply in the 
case of the suta^ the ksattr, the samarahitr etc. who are mentioned 
in the same context. Is It possible to detect in this case an applica- 
tion of the principle of representation in the Vedic polity,, to which 
we have other references in the Rajasuya ritual.? Assuming the 
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correctness of this supposition, the question must be left still open, 
namely, whether the representatives were elected by their respective 
orders or else nominated by the king. 

We shall next discuss the status of the owners of gramas, to 
whom we are introduced in other passages of our present sources. 
We have here a series of special sacrifices {kamyestjs) intended for 
one desirous of a grama (gramakama). In this context the term 
grama has been vanously translated as ‘herd of cattle’, ‘clan’^'* and 
‘village’. Even those who take grama in the last sense have 
differed in their interpretation of the status of the person gaining 
the village. Thus it has been held to refer either to the grant of 
regalian rights by the king, or else the acquisition of landlord rights 
by one’s own endeavour,'^’ or finally the subjugation of the villagers 
by one’s own self.^^®“ 

In considering the above views, we may begin ^by observing 
that our texts sometimes mention the gramakama and fasukama 
(one desirous of cattle) side by side as participating in the 
same rite.’^'" This is perhaps sufficient to rule out the sense of 
‘herd’ for grama in the present context. Again, it seems to accord 

120 Hopkim, Transactions of the ConnecticHt Academy of Arts and Sciences^ 

p, 32 quoted in VL s.v. 

121 Caland in PB. XVIII 5. 8. Similarly he renders gramakama as ‘one who 
is desirous of obtaining the chieftainship in his clan’ {PB. XVII. 10. 3. and XVIII. 
5 - 7 '®)- 

J i^CLVls.y. 

123 Thus the authors of VL (s.v. grama) quoting Teutonic parallels take grama- 
kdfna to refer to grant of regalia rather than the grant of land. In Addenda and 
Corrigenda (s.v. grama) to VL, however, we are told that in view of repeated 
references to obtaining pre-eminence over sajatas and samanas the phrase might also 
apply to the control obtained (e.g. by loans) by an ambitious man over his fellow- 
villagers and ending in his acquiring the position of a great landlord even without 
the king’s intervention. 

123 a Thus Caland, referring to the phrase *he drives unto him a village’ quoted 
below takes it to mean ‘he subjugates to himself the inhabitants of the village.’ 

.124 Cf. MS. 11 . 2. 3.; PB. XVIII. K>. 5-6: 
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best with the well-known prevalence of the territorial State in the 
Yajus Samhita and Brahmana times to take grama in the sense of 
‘village’ instead of ‘clan’.’®" Admitting the correctness of this last 
interpretation, the status of one acquiring a village can best be under- 
stood from the description of the texts themselves. In the relevant 
passages of the TS. we are repeatedly told how the gramakama, by 
performing the rites concerned, becomes graml (‘possessed of a 
village’). In explanation of this point, we are further told that the 
god to whom the offering is made subjects his sajatas (tribesmen) 
to him,’®“ makes his sajatas obedient to him’"’, removes his sajatas 
from him, in troops wins his sajatas for him, makes the vis follow 
him, and more generally, makes the creatures abide steadfastly 
with him.’®® 

We have a similar, but less clear indication of the status of the 
performer of the above rites in the PB. Thus PB. VI. 9. 1-2, ex- 
plaining a certain laud meant to be taken as an opening one for a 
gramakama, says that the priest thereby drives unto him a 
grama}’'^^ In PB. XVII. 10. 3 the result of performance of another 
rite by a gramakama is declared ho be that he passes in the midst of 
them, they turn to him and surround him on all sides. Finally PB. 
XVIII. 5. 7-8, explaining the consequence of a gramakania’ s per- 
forming still another rite, observes that the grama flows through 

125 Even 0 aiand who understands grama and gramakama in the passage above 
cital to refer to the clan, elsewhere’ takes the latter term to mean ‘one who is 
desirous of a village’ and ‘wer ein dorf wiinscht’. See his tr. of PB. VL 9. i, 
XVIIL 5. 7-8; If. SS. XVIIL 10. 6. 

126 Cf. TS. L 3. 2. II. I. 6. 7, 11 . 2. II, 11 . 3. 3. 5, 11 . 3. 9 2 etc: — 

fTayacchatj (ot ta evasmai sajatan frayacchantij. 

127 a. TS. IL 2. 8. i:—^sa ev^mai sajatananukan karoti. 

i2§_Cfi'TS. 2. 5. 6-7: — asmM sa^tamscyavayati ^.....ganasa eoasma^ sajatan 
avarurundhe msamev^md anuvdrtmanam karoti. 

129^, Gf. TS. IL 1. I. 2 dhruva evasma anafagah karoti. 

130 gramamevdsma ufdkah in the original. ' ' 
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him (i.e. departs from him) who being qualified to obtain a grama 
does not obtain it and that the sacrifice serves to remove this defect. 

Admitting the difficulty and obscurity of the texts under con- 
sideration, we may attempt here a provisional explanation. The 
Ya]us Samhitd text above quoted, it will be noticed, repeatedly 
declares the object of the rite to be the subjection of sajatas 
(‘tribesmen’). This striking phrase, wmthink, would be quite point- 
less if we were to understand the above to refer to the acquisition 
of regalian and landlord rights by one who for aught that we know 
might be a complete outsider. Again, the PB. text cited above 
implies that the sacnficer, though qualified to obtain a grama, does 
not obtain it. The significance of this phrase would be completely 
lost, if we were to take the accompanying passage to refer to the 
subjugation of villagers by a person who conceivably might not have 
any title to the same. We think that the clue to the solution of the 
problem is to be found m the history of ‘ Raiyatwari’ villages of 
tribal origin known to later times.^“‘ Such villages like the villages 
of Vedic times,, were based on separate peasant holdings.^"^ Again, 
they were governed by the single headmen corresponding somewhat 
to the gramam of die later Samhitas and the Brahmanas. Apply- 
ing this analogy still further, we may assume that the later Vedic 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas contemplate a" village type in which 
the lands, though held severally, were occupied by clansmen and the 
powers of local administration were vested in a single headman 
enjoying the best title thereto apparendy by virtue of his descent 

fhb type of Indian villages, see Baden-powell, The Indian Village Com- 
munity, pp. p-IO, 2,2^S. 

132,,. For the Rgvedic evidence, see above, p. 3. For the evidence in the Later 
Samhitas, cf. TS. 11. 2. i. 2 referring to disputes:, about fields, TS- III. %. 8, Ks- V. 
2. li, MS. IV. 12. 3 referring to conquest of fields etc. In CU. VII. 24. 2 
fields .md houses along witli nows and horses, elephants and gold, are mentioned as 
.signs of wordly greatness, . „ .• >. - . , 
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from the supposed common ancestor. Assuming this interpretation 
to be correct, it may be asked whether the sacrificer performing the 
gramakama ntes is to be identified with the gramam who is stated 
in a Yajurveda text cited above to live among his sajatasd'^''^' Though 
this question is not free from difficulties, we are tempted, 
provisionally at any rate, to answer it in the affirmative. 

While on the present subject, we may notice a striking re- 
ference in a late Vedic text which seems to illustrate a remarkable 
development /of village administration. We refer to Kausika Sutra 
(XX. 7) which mentions a rite by which one can obtain seven 
villages. This has been taken to point to the acquisition of terri- 
torial lordship.”^ But it may equally refer to the administration of 
groups of villages by royal officers, such as is contemplated in Aianu 
VII. 1 15 and th.t, Mahabharata XII. 68. 6-8 which, however, are 
completely unacquainted with administrative units of seven 
villages. 

We may consider, in the next place, a few scattered references 
in the older Upanisads throwing interesting side-lights upon 
the administration of the late Vedic State. We begin with an in- 
teresting passage in BL 7 .“® .introducing us in the form of a simile to 
two new administrative titles, viz., ugra and pratyenas, in addition 
to the older suta and gramant'^' In their non-technical sense these 

o 

terms may be traced back to the Vedic Sarnhitas, ugra in RV. VII. 
38. 6 having the general sense of ‘a mighty man’, while pratyenas 
in KS. VIII. 4 means ‘the next heir of a dead man.’ In their 

133 See above p. 107. 

Text in Bloomfield’s cd. p. 59; summary in V:ctor Henry, La Magie, p. 146. 
ri’35 Cl Victor Henry who takes aP,) the seven villages to amount to ‘une 
pctite“souverafinete*. 

3 '^ 37 - 38 ‘_ ^ ‘ ^ 

1^7, . The simile describes the j^gra^ the fratyenas, the suta and the gramam as 
waiting with food and dnhk for a king who is coming back and again as gathering 
around a king who is departing. 
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present context ugra. and pratyenas no doubt stand for the king’s 
executive officers, but their precise significance is unknown.''^'* The 
grofwth of the king’s administrative authority suggested by the above/’ 
reference is also indicated by other passages. PU. III. 4 gives the 
simile of a king commanding his officials to mle these villages or 
those. If we are right in our supposition that the grarnam of the 
Yajus Samhita and Brahmana times was not unoften the head of 
the village administration, it would follow that at a later period the 
king sornetimes stretched his authority so far as to nominate the 
headman. We may refer, finally, to a striking passage in CU. VII. 

5 where Asvapati, king of the Kekayas, desiring to induce a number 
of distinguished Brahmanas to accept his hospitality tells them that 
in his kingdom “there is no thief, no miser, no drunkard, no man 
without an altar in his house, no ignorant person, no adulterer, 
much less an adulteress.” A comparison of this extract with the 
AV. passage above cited relating to the kingdom of Pariksit reveals 
a remarkable development of the ideas of good administration. The 
prosperity and contentment of the humble subject was no longer 
thought to be a complete test of good government. This last lay in 
the absolute immunity of the subjects from sins of every kind. The 
end of. the Vedic Polity, in other words, was held to be not merely 
the life of the people, but their good, life. On the oher hand, it is a 
remarkable testimony to be continued insecurity of the king’s tenure 
that Kausika Sutra XVI. 27-33 gives a series of magical rites accom- 
panying certain AV. texts (I. 9. I. 29, III. 3-4 etc.) for the restora- 
tion of an exiled king to his kingdom.^®® 

Muller in tfansla,ting the above passage (SBE. Vol. XV. p. 173) rendered 
ugra and fratyenas as policeman and magistrate respectively. Criticising this view, 
the audiors of F/. s.v. accept the former rendering, but p-efer to take fratyenas 
to mean the humbler servants of the king. 

Calpid, Altindisches 37-38; summary in Victor 

Henry, La Magie, pp. 
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As compared with the earlier times, the administrative organi- 
sation of the late Vedic State seems to indicate some important 
changes. We can only infer that the Sabha, which was attended in 
these later times by dependant kings among others, functioned as 
the king’s council and court. The creation of this smaller council 
out of the larger Popular Assembly called by the same name 
probably marked the completion of a process which, as we 
have suggested before, had begun to manifest itself in AV. 
times. We may recall in this connection that according 
to some. Yajus Samhita and Brahmana texts quoted above, 
the King’s Justice seems to have prevailed over all private 
jurisdictions, while the king no doubt as the Fountain of 
Justice was held to be exempt from punishment. The advanced 
character of the later State administration is apparent in other res- 
pects. The king levied the bait as a regular tax payable by the 
common freemen, thus ensuring the foundation of a strong centra- 
lised government. For the rest, we find a body of old and new offi- 
cials (vi2. the senant, the suta, the sthafati, the gramarfi, the ksattr 
and the samgrahitfj participating in the great kingly sacrifices, the 
RajasUya and the Asvamedha. The sUtas and the gramarfis, in' 
particular, are called ‘non-royal king-makers’ probably meaning that 
they in common with the princes and nobles (‘royal king-makers’) 
had a controlling voice in the choice of kings. We know little of 
the fuifctions of the officers of the late Vedic State other than the 
senant and the gramant. The senant, as before, was the head of the 
military administration. It is perhaps significant of the inferior position 
of the military branch as compared with the civil, that the senant is 
given a subordinate position in various ceremonies of the royal con- 
secration. The reference to the divisions of the army founded on 
purely military lines in place of the old kingship basis furnishes a 
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fresh illuscracion of the change from the tribal to the territorial State 
which is characteristic of our times. Indicative of the same change 
is the fact that the grhnant, perhaps a troopleader in earlier times, 
had now definitely become the head of the village administration both 
for civil and military purposes. Probably in many cases the gramanl 
was the head of the village clansmen and the passionate desire for 
winning a grama which is testified to by our texts may refer to this 
aspiration for a gramam’s office. Only in a late Vedic text we 
are introduced to what looks like territorial lordships or governorships 
extending over a number of villages. Mention may be made, in 
conclusion, of a remarkable Ufanisad passage which shows by con- 
trast with an old AV. text how the end of the State was conceived 
to be no longer the bare life, but the good life of the people. 

Councils & AssemJyUos. 

Like the institutions of kingship and the administrative machi- 
nery, the Popular Assemblies of the Rgvedic and Atharvavedic times 
underwent important changes in the period with which we are here 
concerned. In the earlier period the Popular Assembly called the 
samiti was regarded as the king’s most ■ important asset. In 
the Yajus Samhitas and the Brahmanas, however, it is left without 
a mention. When it makes its re-appearance in the older Ufanisads 
(where it is known by a synonymous title Parisad), it is found to be 
attended by the king and learned Brahmanas. But there is nothing 
to indicate that it was a popular body. Nor is there anything to 
point to its exercise of public functions except in so far as we may 
infer this from the presence of the king.^'^®. We may then assume 

I For this reference to the samiti with its alternative designatio^n, of parisad, 
see the story of King Pravahana JaivaHs meeting with the Brahmana youtii Sveta- 
ketu, which has come down to us in two different recensions viz. CU. V, 3. i ff, 
and VI. 2. I ff. 
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that the samiti, the Popular Assembly far excellence o£ the Rgvedic 
and Atharvavedic times, had dwindled at this period into an aristo- 
cratic council presided over by the king and probably exercising some 
public functions. 

Unlike the samiti the old Vedic s^bha continued to function 
during the Yajus Samhiia and Brahmam times. In ]UB. 11. ii. 13. 
14 mention is made of the divine counterpart {dam sabhaj of the 
earthly sabha, with which may be compared the daivt samiti of RV. 
X. 1 1 . 8 quoted above. The sabha, again, sat with sufficient fre- 
quency to have its own President {sabhafati or sabhapala'j who was 
evidently distinct from the king.’"'’^ From other indications it 
appears that the sabha had somewhat changed its character. In the 
distinction drawn in AV. XIX. 55. 6 between the sabhasad and the 
sabhya we have elsewhere sought to trace the rise of a narrower 
royal council and court by the side of the larger Popular 
Assembly.^*^ In the Yajus Sambitas and the Brahman'as, the sabha 
appears before us more or less definitely in the fcJrm of the royal 
court and .council. Firstly, as regards its constitution, we find that 
women were excluded from attending it.^'*'* More important is the 
testimony of an important Brahmana passage which suggests that it 
was attended by dependant kings-r-a phenomenon quite in accord- 
' ance with the emergence of overlordship in a more concrete form 

14 1 For references to sahhafati see the Satarudnya text of the Yajurveda (TS. 
IV. 5, 3. 2; KS, XVIL 13; MS. 11 . 9. VS. XVL 24) where sahhas and sabha- 
fatis are included in the list of those identified with the god Rudra. 

142 See above p. 48. 

143 C£. MS. ly. 7. 4: — pumamsah sahhdm yanti na striyah. A humorous 

reference is made to the exclusion of . women from the sabha in KB. VI L 9- where 
we read : -—“It would be as if he were to-bring the wives of the gods to the place 
of the assembly: then it would be as if a man there were to say of him^ ‘This 
(fellow) has brought the wives of the gods to the place of their assembly; his wife 
will be following him to the asscmblj^.’'^ " 
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than before during the present period.'^''' In keeping with the aris- 
tocratic composition of the sabha zs suggested above, is the fact that 
membership of this body appears from other texts to have carried 
with it a high social status. Thus in T^. VII. i. 8 we have the 
legend of Aurva who by performing a certain rite obtained four 
sons — a good hotr, a good udgatr, a good adbvaryu and a susabhya. 
To us It seems that the term susabhya here should be taken in its 
natural sense of 'a good councillor.' From this it follows that mem- 
bers of the sabha occupied the same social status as the chief priests 
at the Srauta sacrifices — nay more, they often belonged to the same 
family.’*^ Again, in the course of a benedictory prayer, (the so- 
called annahoma mantra) at the Asvamedha which is common to all 
the Yajus Samhita schools, the wish is expressed for the birth of 
a brahmano brahmavarcast (Brahmaiia endowed with spiritual lustre), 
a rajanya isavyo suro maharathah (rajanya heroic, skilled in 
archery, a mighty caf-fighter), a sabheyo yuva etc. The last term, 
it seems to us should properly be taken to mean ‘a youth fit for the 
sabha. Evidently then, membership of the sabha involved a suffi- 
ciently high social position to be sought for in a solemn ritual prayer. 
It further appears from the above that the member of the sabha 

144 The passage which occun in III. 3, 4. 14 {M^hyandina recension;) is as 
follows — dfyasya rajanah sahhaga dgacchanti furvo rajno ’bhivadati bhadro hi ^ 
hhavati. \t is thus translated by Eggeling {SBE. XXVI. pp. 79-80): — “Even his 
[Soma’s own] kings come (to him) to attend the assembly and he is the first to salute 
the kings, for he is gracious.” On the other hand, as Eggeling points out in the 
same context, the Kanvd text gives a completely different version which he trans- 
lates as follows : — “For he is his gracious lord, therefore he heeds not even a king; 
and yet he is the first to salute the kings; thus -he is indeed gracious to him.” 

145 Keith, while translating susabhya in the above passage as 'a good coim- 
cilbr,' remarks that it may refer either to skill in council or merely the elegance of 
Hemeanour in society. We, however, think that the latter interpretation would be 
quite pointless, in view of the parallel references to concrete professions like those 
of the hotr, the udgatr and the adhvaryu, 

146 See TS. VIL 5. 18; VS. XXIL 22; MS. III. 12. 6; KS. {Asvamedha) V, 
5 * 
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became a full social asset matching the spiritual Brahmana and the 
fighting Rajanya, when to his other qualification was added the charm 
of youth. This is brought out clearly in SB. XIII 1.9.8 explaining 
the prayer in VS. XXII. 22, where we were told that the sabheyo 
yuvA is m the prime of life, and as such, Is apt to become dear 

14.7 

to women. 

The functions of the sab ha during the present period are in 
harmony with its changed constitution. We no longer hear of the 
general deliberations of the sabha or of its participation in the affairs 
of State administration. "t On the other hand we find the sabha- 
cara dedicated to dharma (justice) in the list of symbolical victims 
at the furusamedha (human sacrifice). This suggests that the sabha- 
cara like the sabhasad of the AV. times was a member of the court 
of justice meaning no doubt the king’s court. Again, we have a 
set of parallel passages''’" in the Yajus Sam^itas containing a prayer 
by a royal sacrificer and his wife for expiation of ‘the wrong done in 
village or forest, in- the sabha, in the indriyas’, ‘the wrong done to 

147 The SB, passage (XIIL i. p. 8) quoted above is in the original as follows: — 
ya vM purvavayast sa sahheyo^ ywoa tasmad yuva puman sirmam priyo 

hhdvukah. It is thus translated by Eggeiing : — “He indeed is a blitheful (or 
sociable) youth who is in hrs prime of life; whence /one who is in his prime of life 
is apt to become dear to women/* In translating the cotTesponding TS, text (VI L 
5. 18) Keith renders sabheyo yuva as ‘a youth fit for the assembly’, but he remarks 
at the same time that Eggeiing s version of a blidiful youth may convey the correct 
sense. In our view the concrete references to the spiritual Brahmana and the fight- 
ing Rajanya in the same context requires for sabheyo yuva an equally concrete 
sense such as is implied in the membership of the sabha, 

148 Significant of the decline of the Popular Assembly is the SB. passage VII. 
iT*”!. 4 quoted elsewhere, which suggests that although the king’s distribution of 
the public land with the will of the people .was still held to be in accordance with 
the customary law, he sometimes used to dispose of it by his arbitrary authority. 

149 The authors of VI. (s.v. sahhacaray suggest the above to refer to assessors 
deciding legal cases and meeting oftener than the assembly. In the later Smrtis 
no doubt the king normally decides suits with the assistance of the sabha. But 
direct evidence to this effect is lacking iar Yajus Samhita and Brahmana times. 

150. -See VS. III. 45, XX: I'S; 3. n\MS. 1 . 10. KS. IX. 4^ 
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5 udra or Aryan’ and so forth. We think we can trace here a 
reference to the political activities of the sahha functioning probably 
as. the king’s council as well as court.*'''. How close was the as.so- 
ciation of the sahha with the king is illustrated by a legend common 
to A.B. VIII 21 and ^.B. XIIL 5. 4. 6. The legend relates to a 
famous king Marutta Aviksita of whom a gatha is quoted to the 
effect that the Maruts dwelt in his house as farivestarah (‘guards- 
men’, Eggeling; ‘attendants’, Keith), that Agni was his ksatta 
(‘chamberlain’, Eggeling) and that the All-gods were his sahhasads 
(‘touncillors’, Eggeling; ‘assessors’, Keith). From the fact that the 
sahhasads are here mentioned in the same breath with farivestrs and 
ksattrs (two well-known titles of the king’s personal attendants since 
Rgvedic and Atharvavedic times), we may perhaps infer that the 
sahha was a sort of Privy Council of the king. We may refer finally 
to a Vedic mantra quoted in the late P.G.S. which seems to testify to 
the sahha s function in early times. Here the sahha is called nadib 
2.nditvisih explained by the commentator Jayarama respectively as 
nar^anasila (‘sounding’) and difta (‘shining’), but which Oldenberg 
renders somewhat differently as. ‘trouble’ and ‘vehemence’ res- 
pectively. In the above striking phrases K- P. Jayaswal finds a 
reference to the activity of the sahha as a court, but they may equally 
refer to the disputes in the king’s council.’’’^ 

Mahidhara, commenting on VS. XX. 17 takes ‘the wrong done in the 
siahha to refer to the sin like partiality! in deciding disputes and so forth 
[faksapatadi yadenam), while elsewhere (commentary on III. 45} he takes it to refer, 
to the attack on the great and so forth [mahajanaMrdskamdikamenarn). On the 
authority of this explanation Ludwig h.ddJ{Rv. tr. III. 254) the sahha to be a court, 
while Zimmer (Alt. Lehen, pp. 1 72-. "declared that the sahha decided local 
suits. On the other hand Eggeling (SBE, Vol XIL p. 398 n) suggested that the 
wrong in question might refer to gambling and other non-politicai activities of the 
sahha. This view is accepted as an alternative explanation in VL s.v. sahha. To 
us it seems that the solemnity and comprehensiveness of the penitential fomiula 
given above, best accord with the political activitiec of the royal pair in the sahha. 

152 For referencc.s see Tliraskam-GrbyAsutra with Jayarama's Commentary, ed. 
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We have suggested above in the light o£ the scanty data at our 
disposal that the samiti of the Rgvedic and Atharvavedic times sank 
during the present period into insignificance, while the sabha shrank 
from a Popular Assembly into the King's Court and Privy 
Councild''"'' But unfavourable as were the Yqiis Samhita and 
Brdhmana times for the growth of Popular Assemblies, they seem 
to have preserved traces of popular influence upon the working of 
the State administration. Prayer for the gift of speech is offered 
not merely on behalf of the royal sacrificer at the Rdjasuya, but also 
on behalf of the sacrificer at the Vdjapeya and even at the ceremony 
of the Fire-ritual. How important the gift of speech continued 
to be down to Comparatively late times is proved by B.U. VI. 4. 18 
mentioning a rite for obtaining a learned (fandita) son, a famous 
public man (samitimgama), a popular speaker (snsmAtam vacam 
bhasita) and so forth- In the same context (VI. i. 2.) we are told 
in cryptic language that speech is the richespp^ More important 
than the above is the mention of rites for acquiring the gift of 
speech. Thus T.S. VII. i. 10. 2 and 3 introducing a certain legend 
refers to a rite by performing which one becomes speaker of speech 
(ydcam pravadita) and is called lord of speech (vacaspatiy"" Other 

M. G. Bakre, Bombay 1917, pp. 39-2’'93; Oldenberg, SBE. Vol. XXIX. p. 362; 
Jayaswal, Hindn Polity^ Part h pp. 18-19. 

152a We may find a probable historical parallel to the above in the rise o£ the 
Witenagemot in place of the old Folkmoot in the Anglo-Saxon constitution. The 
change in eithei* case may be ultimately traced to the rise of large territorial king- 
doms in place of the small tribal organizations of earlier times. 

153 For the Rdjasuya, reference, cf. VS. IX. 39, SB. V, 3. 3. 5 etc. For the 
VMpfeya, cf. TS. I. 7. 7 and 10 etc. For the Fire*ritual, cf. TS. IV. i. i etc. 

15^ vag vai vasistha in the original. 

155 The pas.sage in Keith's tr. is as follows: — 

' “Barbara Pravahani desired,, *May I be a speaker of speech.* He grasped the 
five-night rite and sacrificed with it. ' Then indeed he became a speaker of speech. 
He who, knowing thus, offers the five-night rite becomes a speaker of speech and 
men cal! him 'lord of speech.’ ” 
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passages in our present sources mention rites for gaining influence 
among men. Such’perliaps is PB. VI. lo. 12-13, recommending a 
certain SV. text for one desiring to fare well among men.^'’'' More 
decisive is a series of parallel texts'^' occun'ing in the Yajus Samhitas 
mentioning rites for influencing the janata. In the above janata has 
been taken to be 'practically equivalent to sabha}"'^ But in the 
absence of more direct evidence it is perhaps better to take it in the 
more general sense of ‘assembly’- Even in this voider sense the texts 
cited above would seem to indicate that the vox fofuli was still a 
factor to be reckoned with in the working of the late Vedic State 
We may notice, in the present place, a number of late Vedic 
texts which may be thought to have the same import as those we 
have just considered- Thus Kausika-Sutra (XXXVIII. 17-21) men- 
tions a number of rites (with appropriate mantras from AV.) for 
ensuring success in the farisad.^^^ Parallels to these rites which arc 
aptly called farisajjayakarma sabhakarma by Kesava in his com- 
mentary on the Kausika-Sutra text cited above arg found in other 
late sources. ^ If, as we think, the parisad or the sabha in these 
later times signified only the king’s council and court, the rites con- 

i56^.Ga]anJ alternatively translates the ’ast phrase as ‘one who desires to fare 
well in a foreign country/ 

KS. IX. 17, MS. II, i. i., T 5 . II. i. 4. The TS. text which is the 
fulles-t one is given below in Keith's tr. : — “Now power and strength depart from 
him who goes to the assembly [jamta] : let him who is about to go to the 
assembly make an oflEering to Indra and Agni on eleven potsherds. Verily Indra 
and Agni he has recourse to with their own share: verily they place power and 
strength in him, with power and strength he goes to the assembly/' In the KS. 
and MS. texts the persons performing the rites and respectively described as yah 
kamayetasyam me janatay am rdhyeta and janaiamabhifrayanab. 

^ 5 ^ Keith's note on his tr. of the TS. text quoted above. 

159 Text in Bloomfield’s ed., p. 105.; tr. by Caland, AlUndisches Zmberritmh 

pp. ^31.- A,-:-. ^ ^ , ' ' , ' 

160 Cf. Samavidhma Brahmana H. 7* 1^-131 PGS. Ill, 13. 
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cerned would be no index of popular influence on the administration 
of the Vedic State. 


The question of representation of classes. 

•We may here consider a number of passages bearing upon the 
important question of political representation in the Vedic State. 
We begin with the texts of the Black Yajus.ritual“' including the 
individual rajanya in the list oi ratnins at whose houses the king 
performs the ceremony of ‘Jewel-offering’ at the Rajasuya. To the 
rajanya one particular authority (AdS. 11 . 6. 5 and IV. 4. 3. 8-) 
further adds the single taksan and rathakara (carpenter and chariot- 
maker). The high constitutional status assigned here to these per- 
sonages is in accord with precedent. For, as we have seen, AV. III. 
5. 7-8 ranks the clever chariot-makers and the skilful smith along 
with the royal king-makers, the siitas and the gramams among per-, 
sons whom a newly consecrated king desires to have as his depen- 
dants. In the reference to the single rajanya, taksan and rathakara, 
however, we notice a new factor, viz. the attempt to apply the 
principle of representation to the order of nobles and that of skilled 
craftsmen in connection with a great State function. 

In other passages of our present authorities the principle of poli- 
tical representation is sought to be extended to the great divisions 
of ^society. One of the minor ceremonies of the Rajasuya is a game 
of dice which the royal sacrificer has to play and win ceremoniously. 
In the Black Yajus ritual this consists In a Brahmana, a Ksatrlya, a 
Vaisya and a Sudra playing for a cow after the Aksavapa (‘thrower 
of dice’) had ceremoniously marked the gaming-ground- The 
staking of the cow and its loss by the representatives of the four 
classes is doubtless a symbolical act signifying the solemn asertion of 
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che king’s rule ever More important than the above is the 

reference to one of the central ceremonies of the Rajasuya, viz. that 
at which the sacrificer is besprinkled with herfy water by a group 
of four persons- In the White Yajus ritual these persons are 
designated as follows: — 

adhvaryu (or furohitd), sva (‘king’s kinsman or brother'), 
mitmrajanya ■ (^intnSty rajanya’) and vd/sya (^B. V. 3. 

5. 1 1- 14 and 4. 2. 2}. 

In the Black Yajus ritual the persons mentioned are : — > 
adhvaryu, rajanya, vaisya and janya (TB. I. "7- 8. 7) 
adhvaryu, brahman (or ksatriya), vaisya and janya-mitra 

(Ip. SS- XVIII. 16. 1-5). 

(Hir. quoted in Caland, Ap. $S. tr. p. 145). 
brahman, vaisya, bhratrvya and ^nya (Man SS. quoted, 

Caland, he. cit.) 

brahman, vaisya, bhratrvya and janya-mitra (MS. IV. 4. 2). 

In the above, adhvaryu of all the other texts evidently corres- 
ponds to brahman of MS. and Man. 5 S. lists and ‘the king’s own 
man’ of the SB. passage to the rajanya (or ksatriya or bhratrvya) of 
other texts, while the vaisya is common to all lists. It thus appears 
that the adhvaryu (or brahman), the rajanya (or his equivalents) and 
the vaisya ttptcstntmg the three higher classes are made to partici- 
pate in the act of the king’s consecration with the holy water- Here, 
then, as we have remarked elsewhere,'®"* we have the closest 
approach to the principle of representation of Estates that the Vedic 
State ever attained. 

162 No parailel to the above is found in the White Yajus ritual where the 
■ adhvaryu and the tribesman (sajata) are described as preparing the gaming- ground 
■5 with the saoificial sword and thereafter the adhvaryu as winning for the king a 
Itow staked by the tribesman. For fuller details, see The Beginnings etc. pp. 

I 163 See The Beginnings etc. p. 2.67. 
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Status of classes and other social groups : A. General 

Gompared with the scanty data to be gleaned from the AV-, 
we have in the Yajus Sarnhitds and the Brahmanas a mass of facts 
bearing upon the status of different classes and sections of the peo- 
ple in the Late Vedic State. But rich as is this material, it suffers 
from serious and characteristic drawbacks. While the references to ^ 
the religious rights (or disabilities) of the classes concerned are clear 1 
enough, the account of their civil status is very imperfect. To take 
a few examples, the wergeld (yairadeya^ of a hundred cows for males 
is known to the Vedic Sarnhitds and the Brahmanas from early times 
and is referred to as an accepted fact in the AB. story of 5 unahsepa 
(VII 13 ff.). But we have to wait till the times of the Dharma- 
sutras for a scale of wergeld graduated according to the difference 
of classes. With this may be contrasted the abundant lists 
of wergeld, mund (or bor^ and wite known to Anglo-Saxon laws, 
which have proved to be such a rich store of materials for reconstruc- 
tion of the status of different social ranks in Anglo-Saxon 
England."’' Again, we have in AB. VII. 29 what may be called 
the classical statement of the disabilities of the Brahaiana, Vaisya 
and Sudra as compared with the Ksatriya. But in the context in 
which it stands, it is evidently meant to console the Ksatriya sacri- 
ficer for his own prescribed sacrificial food so unlike those laid down 
for the other classes. It seems, as such, purposely designed to 
emphasise the degraded condition of the other classes (not excluding 
the Brahmanas) in comparison with the Ksatriyas. It is evident that ^ 
we have here, unless corroborated otherwise, a picture of the Late 
Vedic Society and State not in its normal condition, but at the peak 
of the Ksatriya’s fortunes. 

164 On the above, .see H. Mimro Chadwick, Studies in Anglo-Saxon InsUltf- 
tions (Cambridge, 1905) Ch.s. 1 II-|V, 
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B. The SUdra’s status. 

We may best approach the question o£ the 5 udra’s status in the 
Late Vedic Polity through the legends of cosmic creation laid down 
for the first time in our present sources. In the two legends quoted 
above (TS. I. 7. i. 14-16 and PB- VI. i. ii) the four classes are 
evidently regarded as corresponding, to as many separate categories 
of created beings. Other stories of creation in the Brahmanas 
tend to exclude the Sudras from fellowship of the Brahmanas, 
Ksatriyas and Vaisyas who alone are said to be created by the Sup- 
reme Deity. Thus SB. II- i. 4. ii mentions Prajapati’s creation 
of three triads, each of which, is expressly declared to be co-extensive 
with the universe. These comprise the series— earth, ether and sky, 
Brahmana, Ksatriya and Vaisya and lastly, the Self, the human race 
and the animals. Again, TB. I. 2. 6. 7 shows its sense of contrast 
between Brahmgna and 5 udra by saying that the former sprang from 
the gods and the latter from the Asuras. In another TB. passage 
(III. 2. 3. p) the 5 udra is said to have sprung from non-existence. 

In complete accord with the above views is the attitude of our 
authors regasding the 5 udra’s place in the social system. Passages^i 
are not wanting in the Yajus Samhita texts to indicate that the 
Sudra was recognised as a member of the same community with the 
Arya. Take e.g. the parallel series of penitential formulas contain- 

165 Tlie passage in Eggeling’s tt% (SBE, Vol XII, p. 2961) is as follows : ‘Veri-y 
with ‘hhub’ (earth) Prajapati generated this (earth), with %huvah’ (ether) the ether, 
with ‘svah' (heaven) the sky. As far as these three worlds extend, so far extends- 
this universe: with the universe it (the fire) is accordingly established. With 'hhUh’ 
Prajapati generated the Brahman (priesthood,), with *bhuvah'\ the ksatra (nobility), 
with 'svah’ the Vis (the common people). As much as are the Brahman, the Ksatra 
and the Vis, so much is this universe; with the universe it (the fire) is accordingly 
established. With 'hhUh' Prajapati generated the Self, with 'bhmah' the (human) 
race, with "svaK the animals. As much as are the Self, the (human) race and the 
animals, so much is this universe: with the universe it (the fire) is accordingly 
established.” ' 
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tag prayers for expiation of wrong done to ^udra or Aryan, that the 
sacrificer has to utter at various sacnfiGes both according to the White 
and the Black Yajus rituals."’'' Consider also the prayer uttered on >' 
behalf of the Sudra. as well as the Brahmana, Ksatriya (or Rajanya) 
and Vaisya at other ceremonies."'/' Nevertheless our sources leave 
us in no doubt about the degraded condition of the Sudras in com- 
parison with the other classes. We shall illustrate this point by a 
few examples. SB. XIII. 6. 2. lo identifies the ^udra with toil, 
while the Brahmaiia, the Rajanya and the Vis are identified with 
Brahma, Ksatra and the Maruts respectively. That the Sudra was 
associated with un-Aryan ways of living is illustrated by the famous 
legend of Sunahsepa quoted above, where a Brahmana father who 
has sold his son as a sacrificial victim is stigmatised for his sudra way 
(saudmnyaydj. In JUB. III. 7 ff. giving the story of a disputation 
among three fellow-students, the term 5 udra is used as a synonym 
for an ignoramus (iUtrmUcanaj and disputation without witnesses is 
said to be in the manner of Sudras. 

It is on the basis of such arguments about the moral inferiority 
of the Sudra that he is burdened in other texts with grievous disabi- 
lities, both religious and civil. As regards the first point we have 
seen how the stories of cosmic creation in TS. VII. i. i. 4-6 and 
PB. VI. I. 6-1 1 make out the Siidra to be unfit for sacrifice on the 
ground that he was not created after any gods and that he has no 
deity, as no deity had come into existence after him- In other 
passages the exclusion of the Sudra is extended to his participation 
in the sacrificial ritual. Thus KS. XI. 10 disqualifies the Stidras 

166 Cf. VS. XX. 17 for the Smtramanl sacrifice, TS. I. 8. 3 for the Eajasnya 

sacrifice* , • 

167 Cf. VS, XVIIL 48 describing the ceremony of vasordhara, i.e* consecration 
service for king Agni on completion of the fire-altar. Also cf. TS, V. 7. 6, 4 and 
KS, XL, 13 describing certain ceremonies of '-the fire-ritual 
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along with women for drinking According to KS. XXXI. 

2 and MS. IV. i. 3 no Siidra should milk the cow for milk re- 
quired at the Agnihotra (oblation to Agni’). This ban is sought to 
be justified on the ground that the Sudra is born out of evil and 
what is evil transgresses purity.^ - The same sentiments are echoed 
by the Brahmanas. SB. ■III. i- i. 9-10, while laying down rules for 
the initiation of the sacrificer at the Agnistoma, forbids access to the 
sacred shed (fracmavamsa) to the 5 udra. For, as we are told in 
language recalling the TS>. and PB. passages above quoted, a Brah- 
mana, a Rajanya and a Vaisya are alone eligible to the sacrifice 
(yajniyahy Continuing in the same strain, SB. forbids any conver- 
sation of the cons'ecrated with the . 5 udra. “For he who is conse- 
crated draws nigh to the gods and becomes one of them, but the 
gods do not commune with every one but only with a Brahmana or 
a Rajanya or a Vaisya, for these are able to sacrifice.’’ So also SB. 
XIV. I. I. 31 forbids the performer of the pravargya (hot-milk) 
sacrifice to have contact with the Sudra. This is justified by identi- 
fying the Sudra along with others with untruth'^” — a dictum 
epitomising the priestly authors' view of the moral inferiority of the 
class concerned. In the same context the SB. states that the sacrificer 
should not look at the Sudra and such others, lest he should mingle 
excellence and sin, light and darkness, truth and un-truth. Finally, 
TB- III. 2. 3. '9, taking its cue from the KS. and MS. passages 
quoted -above, forbids the 5udra to milk the cow for milk required 
at the. Agnihotra, on the ground that he is sprung out of evil.’^’^^ 

168 tasmat kartrani na striyaidadyannd sudrayasomapitha im hyesa. 

169 The KS, passage s as follows: — m sudro duhyadasato va esa sambhuto-' 
satsyadyadvava pdvitrdmatyeti taddhaviragnihotrameva sudro na duhylit taddhi 
notfunanti. The MS, passage is practically the same. 

lyo anrtarn strt sudrah sva krsmh sakunih. 

iji sudra ex>a na duhyat asato va esa samhhutah yacchudrah ahavireva tadit-- 
yahuh yacchudro dogdhi, % 
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Other texts bring out the religious disabilities o£ the ^udras, 
into strong relief by deliberately ignoring his fellowship with the 
three higher classes at the sacrificial ritual. Thus in the besprinkl- 
ing ceremony of the Rajasuya which, indeed, is its central theme, 
the king is ret]uired to be besprinkled with holy water, according 
to White as well as Black Yajus ritual, by the adhvaryu (or the 
brahman priest) the rajanya (or the Ksatnya or Bhratrvya), the 
Vaisya and (instead of the Sudray a. Janya-mitra (‘friendly ally’).’’^“ 
1 The complete exclusion of the $udra is reflected even in the formulae 
accompanying the ritual. Thus in the mantra for the king’s 
symbolically mounting the quarters at the RajasUya, the East, South 
and West are associated respectively with Brahma/ Ksatra and Vis 
while the North and the Zenith are respectively connected with 
fustam, (abundance) and with balam (strength) or phalam (fruit)T’’ 
Similarly in the mantra for laying down different classes of bricks 
at the Agnicayana ceremony the East, South, West, North and 
Zenith are associated respectively with brahma, ksatra, vis and 
(instead of the ^udra) prosperity, radiance (or fruit).'^* Of the same 
nature is SB. XI. 2. 7. 14 ff. stating that the sacrificer by perfor- 
ming a certain ritual act wins whatever is to be gained by brahman, 
by ksatra, by vis and (instead of the Sudra) by rastra, tapas and 
sraddha (‘royal dignity, fervid devotion, faith’). 

In a few cases our authorities admit the Sudra to participation 
in the sacrifice, but the function assigned to him helps only to em- 
phasise his inferior status. Thus KS. XXXVII. i mentions a cere- 
mony at which the sacrificer makes gifts of diminishing value, viz. 

172 See the texts quoted above, p. 126. For full references, sec The Beginnings 
etc pp. 264-5. 

173 Sec TS, 1. 8. 13 and VS. X. 1014 (with fustam dravimm and bakm dravi- 
nam)] MS. 11 . 6, 10; u i (with fustam dmvimm and fhalam dravinam). 

174 TS. IV. 3. 3. (with fUstam dravimm and varco dravinam}, MS. IL 7. 20 
(with fustam dravimm and fhalam dramnsm). 
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gold {hiranya), the bow and arrow {tisrdhanya), the goad (astro) and 
beans (masakamandalu) to a Brahmana, a Rajanya, a Vaisya and a 
dudra respectively for the successive purchasd of strength, vigour, 
nourishment and longevityd’^® In ^^ 5 . XXXIV. 5 and TB. I. 2. 
6. 7 we are introduced to a rite of the Mahavrata sacrifice, involv- 
ing a mimic fight between an Aiya and a ^udra for possession of a 
white round skin symbolising the sun. Similarly PB.Y. 5. 14-16 
refers to a rite of the Gavam Ayana (‘way of the cows’) at which 
there was a mimic fight between and Arya and a Sudra ending in 
the victory of the foFmer. Elsewhere the Sudra is declared eligible 
along with the Brahmaiia, the Ksatriya and the Vaisya to the New 
and Full moon "sacrifices, but different forms of address varying in 
degrees of politeness are prescribed for them.”® 

. We may fittingly conclude this discussion by citing a unique 
Brahmaria text explaining the consequences of admitting the Sudras 
and other low-born folk to participation in a RajasUya ceremony. 
Immediately after the Jewel-offering ceremony the sacrificer has to 
make an offering to Soma and Rudra as well as Mitra and Brhaspati 
(according to the White Yajus ritual), to Indra Sutraman (Indra the 
protector) and Indra Ahnomuc (Indra who frees from darkness) as 
well as Mitra and Brhaspati (according to the Black Yajus ritual). 
Referring to the offerings to the first set of deities, SB. V. 3,2. 1-4 
explains that they are an act of expiation for the sacrificer’ s enter- 
ing darkness (or else departing from the path of sacrifice) because 

175 Hiranyam hrahmane dadati tejasUm fariknnm lisrdhanvam rajanyayau- 
jastena farikrimtyastram vaisyaya fustim tena farikftmU mdsakarnmddum stidm- 
yayustena .fariknnati. 

ij 6 Seic SB. I. I. 4. 13: — there arc four cl'*£EtTcnt' forms of this call [to 
the Haviskrl, tlie preparer of the sacrificial- food] , viz. 'Come hither (eht) I in the 
case of a Brahmana, 'approach (agabi)\' and ‘hasten hither (adrava)\' in the 
case of a Vaisya and a member of the militaiy caste and ‘run hither (adhavajl in 
that of a Sudra/' Cf. Af. SS. I. 19. 9 etc 
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of his putting chose unworthy of the sacrifice (either Sudras or 
whomsoever else) in contact with the sacrifice. According to this 
view, therefore, allowing the participation of the Sudras and other 
persons of an inferior class in ‘the jewel-offering ceremony is a 
sinful act requiring expiation on the part of the saciificei. What, 
constitutes the uniqueness of this explanation . is that it is unknown 
not only to the authorities of the Black Yajus school, but even to 

other authorities on the White Yajus ritual.’'' 

The civil status of the -Sudra as envisaged in our present sources 
is in conformity with his religious condition described above. From 
the stories of creation laid down mTS. VII. i. i. 4-6 and PB. Yl. 

I. 6 - 1 1 is drawn the corollary quoted above, namely that the Sudra 
is dependent on others and is charged with the duty of serving the 
rest. More emphatic is the testimony of the All passage (VII. 29) 
above referred to. There the fsiidra is described as anyasya fresyah 
\amotthapyo yathakamavadhyah (‘the servant of another, to be rev 
moved at will, to be slain at will’). These striking phrases probably 
mean that the Siidras formed a class of hereditary serfs without, 
however, any security of tenure and any nghts of life and limb. As 
we have suggested elsewhere, we can only take the above passage, 
in its existing context and in the absence of any corroborative evi- 
dence, to refer to the political status of the Sudra at his lowest. 

Though the Sudra’s low status is sufficiently evident from the 
above texts, we can detect some signs of a reaction in his favour 
from a comparatively early period. In some instances an attempt is 
made to explain away older texts excluding the Sudras from the 
sacrifice. Thus according to a Brahmana of the Samaveda the rule 
forbidding a consecrated person to converse with a Sudra for the 


177 Cf. TS. I. 8. 9. Also cf. K$S. XV 3 36-46 which interprets the results of 
the offerings as ensuring to the sacrificer fame and freedom from disease. 
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time being applies only when the latter is guilty of some sin.*'* In 
other cases we find alternative views put forward in favour of admit- 
ting the 5 udras to the sacrifice. Thus Bharadvaja declares the four 
castes to be entitled to the establishment of the sacred fire according 
to one view, while not so entitled according to another.'^" Finally, 
we find sometimes a relatively high function assigned to the ^iidra 
at the important sacrifices. Thus KduMk^-sutra XVII. i. i6 directs 
a mahasudra to besprinkle the king at the higher type of consecra- 
tion meant for the paramount m\tt {sarvabbmma). 

Ranking above the Jsudras in the social scale, although usually 
classed with them, are the two professional classes namely the 
carpenter (taksan) and the chariotmaker (rathakara)d^'’ That these 
two professions should be included in the list of victims at the puru- 
sam^edha^’^^ where they are dedicated to Firmness and Dexterity, is 
not of much significance for our present purpose. The same remark 
applies to the inclusion in the satarudrtya section of the Y ajurveda^^’ 
of the taksan and the rathakara among the epithets of the god 
Rudfa. More importance attaches to the reference in MS. II 6. 5 
and IV. 3. 8 which alone among the Yajus Samhita texts includes 
the taksan and the rathakara in the list of ratnins at the Ratnaha- 
vimsi, as well as in A^. SS. XVIII. 10 which alone among the Sranta- 
SHtras mentions them , in the same list although alternatively with 
the aksavdfa (‘thrower of dice’) and the govikarta (‘huntsman’). For 

178 The reference is to the passage in the Satyayana Brahmam quoted by Apas- 
taniba according to a citation by the scholiast on K$S. VI L 5. 7. 

179 The passage which is quoted by Caland in his tr. of Af. SS, V. 3. 19 ;z is 
as follows: — 

vidy^te caturthasya vd&rnasyagnyadhey^mhyekam, na vidyata, ityaparam. 

180 In A^. SS, V. 3. 19 the rathakara is taken for a dvija, but this opmipn does 
not ap'pear to be shared by any other authority. See Caland’s note on his tr. of the 
above text {Das Srmtasutra des Afastamba, 1-7 Buch, p. 136). 

181 FS. XXX. 6. TB. Ill 4, 2. I. 

182 FS. XVL 17, MS. IL 9. 5, JCS. XVn, 13 etc. 
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the rest, the high social and ritualistic position of the taksan is 
•suggested by AIS. 11 . 4. i and KS. XII. 10 declaring his food as 
ht to be eaten, as also by JT. II i. making the taksan called 
upakrtista eligible to the establishment of the sacred fire. Similarly 
TB- L 1. 4. 8 gives a separate mantra for kindling a sacred fire for 
the rathakara as distinguished from that pre.scribed for a Brahmana, 
a Rajan and a Vaisya. The distinctive position of the rathakara is 
also/ indicated by the fact that according to SB. XIII. 4. 2. 17 the 
guardians of the sacrificial horse at the Asvamedha during its period 
of wandering are directed to reside at the abode of a rathakara of 
tho.se sacrificers. 

Included probably in the class of Sudras were the people called 
karimagadhas (‘magadhas who were also artists or artisans’.?) whose 
wives attended the farivrkta at the Asvamedha according to the 
late Vadhula-sutras Nos. 86 and 90 quoted above- Evidently they 
occupied a low social position equivalent to that of the ksattrs and 
.'iarngrahttrs with whom they are joined together. But otherwise 
we have no indication of their religious and civil status. 

C. The status of the Vaisya 

Wc now turn to the Vaisyas, the most numerous class of people 
according to the legend of creation in TS- VII. i. i. 4-6 above 
quoted. In the texts cited before, we have found how the Vaisyas 
are repeatedly joined with the Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas in the 
acts as well as the formulae of the sacrificial ritual. How much the 
Vaisya was held to enjoy equal social status with the Brahmana and 
the Ksatriya is proved by a remarkable Upanisad text (CU. V. 10 
7).*’* Nevertheless there is in other texts an unmistakable ten- 

183 In this passage birth as a Vailya i$ coupled with that as a Brahmana or a 
Ksatriya a.s exarnples of good birth, while birth as a dog, a hog or a candUa is men- 
tioned among examples of evil birth. 
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dency to reduce the Vaisya’s religious rights or even to cut them 
down altogether. Beginning with instances of the former kind, 
we may quote ^ 5 . VI. 6. 3 . 12-13 which in connection with the 
rife of initiation for the soma sacrifice enjoins eleven kindling-sticks 
to be put in for one who is neither a Ksatriya nor a f urohita, while 
twelve sticks are put in for the Ksatriya as well as the purohita. This 
gives the priestly author the opportunity for asserting his bold dictum 
that one who is not a Ksatriya or a furohita is incomplete, while the 
Ksatriya as well as the purohita is complete.’®' Another Brahmana 
text deliberately assigns to the Vaisya an inferior part in the Raja- 
siiya ritual, justifying the same on the ground of his moral inferio- 
rity. We refer to SB. V. i. 5. 28 which in connection with the 
ceremony of the chariot-race requires a Vaisya or a Rajanya to hold 
a honey cup (or a cup of suraj which is ceremoniously .sold for 
Soma. By this act, we are told, the priest imbues the sacrificer with 
truth, prosperity and light, while he smites the Vaisya (the text is 
significantly silent about the Rajanya) with untruth, misery and 
darkness.’*®- Of the tendency to exclude the Vaisya from the sacri- 
fice, we have an example in SB. 11 . 5. 2. 24 and IV. 3. 2. 16 , 
where we are told in explanation of a certain rite that the Maruts 
called vihs of the gods are not eaters of oblations.’** A more strik- 
ing instance occurs in connection with the question of the Vaisya’s 
eligibility to the Vajapeya, one of the most important of the Vedic 
sacrifices. While S.S.S. no doubt preserving in this respect the 
original character of the sacrifice declares it to be open to the 
Brahmana, the Rajanya and the Vaisya, all other ritual authorities 

184 , aksatriyasya vafurohitasya vasarvam sarvam tadyat ksatriya va puro~ 

hHo va. 

185 s^tyamevaitacchriyam jyofiryajamane . dadhatymrtemt -pafnima tmmisa 
vdisyam vidhyati. A .sitiiilar passage occurs in I. 3. 3. 7. 

186 ahutado vai devmmm mamto vit. 
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reserve it only for the Brahmana and the Rajanya, or even only for 
the Rajan/”^ 

As for the Vaisya’s civil status we have emphatic testimony to 
his political subjection to the ruling power in the numerous texts quot- 
ed above, concerning the mutual relations of k^tra and vis. A some- 
what complete list of the disabilities following from this subjection 
is given in the AB. text cited before, where the Vaisya is. declared 
to be anydsya hdlikrdanyasadyo yathakamajyeyah j[‘to be paying ball 
to another, to be eaten by another, to be oppressed at will’). Accord- 
ing to our interpretation, this passage means, firstly that the Vaisya 
was burdended with the bdli tax, secondly that he had to make 
additional contributions in men and money in favour of those who 
were his ‘eaters’, and thirdly, that he had no security of personal 
rights. It is interesting to observe that the last two disabilities are 
predicated of the Vaisya repeatedly in other texts. Thus we read in 
the TS. and TB. stories of cosmic creation given above that the 
Vaisya by virtue of his creation from the middle of Prajapati is to 
be eaten and further that the Brahmana and the Rajanya must live 
upon him.'^ Similarly TB. II. 2. 10. i f£., giving the story of 
Indra’s acquisition of sovereignty over the gods, states that die 
divine king obtained the submission of his subjects who became food 
for him. He who knows this, so concludes the story, becomes eater 
of the subjects (jpraja) by becoming Prajapati as it were, and the 
subjects become fit to be eaten. Other texts in our present 

sources connect the abovcrmentioned disability of the Vaisya more 
directly with the 'sacrificial ritual. SB. 1 . 3. 2. 15 forbids a certain 
rite oti the ground that the subjects (prajaj would thereby become 
separated from him, not would there be either an eater or what is 

187 Sec XVI. 17. I. 3; Jf SS XVIII. I. i; mXIII. i. i; LSS. VII. 

II* 1; KSS. XIV. I. Cf* The Beginnings €tc"p* 283,, 

188 The reference to the Brahmana^ is important as suggesting an otherwise 
unknown contribution made by the Vaisyas in favour of the priestly class. 
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to be eaten- In the same connection another rite is recommended 
on the ground that thereby the people (visas'^ pay hali to the 
Ksatriya. Thereby, we are further told, the Vaisya under the rule 
of the king becomes possessed of cattle, while the Ksatriya 
whenever he likes says, ‘Hullo, Vaisya, just bring to me what thou 
hast stored away”. Similarly VIII. y. 2. 2 justifies a certain 
method of laying bricks for the fire-altar by saying that the priest 
thus places the ksatra as the eater among the whole This 

relation of the vis to the ksatra is well expressed in &B. VI. i- 2 25 
which quotes a teacher Tandya as saying, in justification of a cer- 
tain method of laying the bricks for the fire-altar, that dat ksatriya 
is the eater and the vis the food.^*’" How firmly the notion was 
fixed in the ideas of our present authorities is illustrated by the title 
visamatta (‘eater of the vis) applied to Indra, king of the gods, and 
his earthly counterpart in the proclamation formula at the Great 
Consecration ceremony of Indra according to AB. VIII. 12 & 17. 

Insecure as were the Vaisya’s person and property, he yet 
possessed according to our present sources a certain measure of pub- 
lic rights. Whether he still had the right of attending sabha 
we do not know, but the balance of probability is against the same. 
That he was entitled to hold high office, however, there is no doubt. 
As we have seen, the sutas and the gramants may be proved directly 
by our texts and the sthafati proved so indirectly, to be of the 
Vaisya class. 


D. The status of the Ksatriya. 

In proceeding to consider the Ksatriya’s religious status in the 
Vedic Polity, we may well begin by recalling the texts cited above 

189 Sarvdsyarn tadvm ksatramMAdm dadhati, 

190 Mta vdi ksatriyo annam vit. For a parallel passage, cf. SB. 111. 3. 2. 8 where 

we read: \ 

annam vat ksatriyasya vit. (the vii is the food of the ksatriya). 
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abo'Ut the fundamental differences between the attributes and func- 
tions of the teaching and sacrificing Brahmaiia and the ruling and 
fighting Rajanya. No wonder, then, that while the Ksatriya is 
acknowledged to be equally entitkd with the Brahmana to the 
Smutd sacrifices, the higher privileges of the sacrifice should be 
sought to be restricted to the latter alone. Thus while SB. IV. 5. 
2. 16 declares the Ksatriyas along with the Brahmanas to be entitled 
to the eating of oblations, AB. VII. 19 introduces its description of 
royal consecration wih a striking legend in course of which we are 
told: — '“The Brahmanas are the off-spring of Prajapati that eat the 
oblations, the Rajanya, the Vaisya and the 5 udra are those that do 
not eat the oblations. Proceeding with the legend, the AB. 
text explains why even now the sacrificer finds support in brahma 
and the Brahmanas and why the Ksatriya, now also as sacrificer 
having laid aside his own weapons, with the weapons of brahma, 
with the form of brahma, becoming brahma, goes to the sacrifice.**** 
According to the above view, therefore, not only is the Ksatriya 
disqualified for the eating of oblations, but he can only join the 
sacrifice in the guise of a Brahmana. 

The above view of the Ksatriya’ s religious disability is explained 
with a somewhat dramatic directness in the following chapters of 
AB. Referring firstly to the announcement of the consecration, 
AB. VII. 23 states that unlike the Brahmana the BCsatriya should 
be announced with the rsi descent (arseya) of his furohita. This 
rule is based on the fiction of the Ksatriya’ s entering the sacrifice in 
the Brahmana’s guise.*®*** Continuing in the same fashion, AB. 

191 eta vai frdp hutMo yad brahwDana athaita ahtuado yadmjanyo vaUyah 

mdrah, 'w,' ' " 

192 In tlic above brahma is translated, as usual, as ‘the holy power’ by Keith. 

1.92a “Having laid aside his own-weapons, witli the weapons of tlie holy power, 

with the form of the holy power, having become the holy power, he resorted to 
the sacrifice,*’ / ’ . ■ 
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VII. 26 says that the sacrificer’s share should not be eaten by the 
Ksatriya, but handed over to the Brahman priest. For the Brahman 
priest is in the relation of the furohita to the Ksatriya, the -purohita 
is half the self of the Ksatriya. Again, the Brahman is manifestly 
the sacrifice, for in the Brahman the whole sacrifice finds support, 
in the sacrifice the sacrificer. Finally ^ 5 . VII. 27-34 quotes a long 
story explaining why today even the ksatra is deprived of Soma 
drinking. In this connexion the author, while explaining the p'ecu- 
liar sacrificial food (the fruits of Nyagrodha, Udumbara, Asvattba 
and Plaksa trees) prescribed for the Ksatriya in place of soma, curds 
and water (respective drinks for the Brahmana, the Vaisya and the 
5 udra), reminds us of .the king’s assuming the form of a Brahmana 
' during the sacrifice.^*’^* 

Turning to the Ksatriya’s civil status we may first point out 
how the TS. and PB. stories of universal creation quoted above, are 
made to yield the corollary that he is strong. The elements of the 
Ksatriya’s strength consisting in his unity, definiteness and activity 
as contrasted with the Vaisya’s multiplicity, indefiniteness and 
passivity are forcibly brought out in the texts quoted above bearing 
on the relation between the ksatra and the viL The Ksatriya’s 
status in the Vedic State is intimately connected with these con- 
cepts. In general the Ksatriya is conceived, as shown above, as 
holding the Vis in political subjection. We have just pointed out 
what were the incidents of this subjection according to other texts. 
We shall presently attempt to analyse the nature and extent of the 
Ksatriya’s civil authority over the' Brahmana. 

It is in the Yajus Sarnhitas and the Brahmanas that we get a 
somewhat detailed account cf the divisions among the order of 
nobles. A general reference to such differences occurs in TS. II. 3. 

i^zh “Mysteriously does the ksatriya assume the form of the holy power, through 
the purohita, through the consecration, through the ancestral invocation.” 
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4. 3 which introduces us to a rite whereby the priest leads the 
Rajanya who is low in rank to the top o£ his fellows. We have 
a more specific reference in &B. XIII. 4. 2. 5 & 5. 2. 5-8 relating to 
the lists of keepers of the sacrificial horse and attendants of the 
Queens respectively at the Asvamedha. We have shown elsewhere 
how the order of enumeration and (in the case of keepers 
of the sacrificial horse) the vatying equipment as well, imply that the 
rajafutras (Princes) and rajanyas (‘Knights’) form the first and second 
order of nobles ranking above the stitas and the gramams who were 
of the Vaisya caste. References to the same two-fold division are 
found in other passages as well. Thus SB. XIII. 4. 2. 17 in course 
of a sharp admonition to the keepers of the sacrificial horse clearly 
distinguishes those who are mstram rajano’ bhisecanlyah and those 
who are arastmmarajano rajanya visa’ nabhisecamyah The ras- 
trarn rajano’ bhisecantyah and the arastramarajano ‘nabhisecamyah 
rajanyah of the above passage evidently correspond respectively to 
the RajapHtras and Rajanyas of the SB. passage just cited. 
Assuming this identification to be correct, it would seem that the 
Raja^titras apparently enjoyed the royal title and shared (we are not 

19^ sa cvahiamagram samananam pari nay fti. 

X94 A difference of ranks even among rajaputras is hinted at in XIII. i. 6. 
2. requmng the keepers of the sacrificia,! horse to be a hundred rajaputras “born in 
wedlock.’* 

195 The passage in the original is as follows : — yeha va etasyodream gamisyanti 
mstrarn te hhavisyanti rajano hhavisyantyabhisecamya atha ye ha etasyodream na 
gamisyantyardstram te bbavisyantyaraddno bhavisyan^ti rdj^nyd vih' nabhisecamyah . 
Eggeling translates it as follows: — ^“Those who go on to the end of this (horsc- 
sacrifice) woii become (sharers of) the royal power, they will become kings worthy 
of bang consecrated; but those who do not go on to the end of this (saa*ificc) 
will be excluded from royal power, ; they will not become kings, but nobles and 
peasants unworthy of being consecrated.*’ • ■ ' 

t<yS The tfisas of the latter category presumably are to be identified with the 

to . and the gramams whom SB. III. 4. i; 7 and 2, 2. 18 declare to be amjmo 
rajakartdrah. ^ 
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told how) the royal power and were held fit for the consecration. 
On the other hand the Rajanyas (in this approaching the status of 
the sutas and gramants of the inferior Vaisya caste) had no royal 
title or share in the royal power and were disqualified for conse- 
cration.”^ This twofold distinction is preserved in ritual texts of 
later times dealing w'ith the Asvamedha. Among the Samhbaras 
(‘accessories’) of the Asvamedha with which BSS xv. i opens its 
description of the sacrifice are included 400 guardians of the horse, 
viz. 100 talp-ya rajafutras (princes born- m wedlock), 100 ardjana 
ugras (‘puissant seigneurs, qui cependant n‘ont point droit a la con- 
secration royale,’ Dumont, U Asvamedha, p. 394), 100 sutas and 
grammis and 100 ksattrs and safngrah'itrs- These groups of per- 
sonages are mentioned as participating in subsequent rites of the 
Asvamedha (CL B$S. xv. 5, ibid., 7 etc.). In B!^S. xv. 24-25, 
ibid, 29-30, the attendants of the three Queens (mahist or Chief 
Queen, vavata or jEavourite wife and f>arivrktt or discarded wife) in 
connection with certain other rites are said to consist respectively of 
the wives of the pratihitas (‘ksatriyas proches parents du roi,’ 
Dumont, op. cit., pp. 329-30 and 339) and of arajanas (‘ksatriyas 
qui ne pcuvent point devenir rois,’ Dumont, loc. cit-), of those of 
siitas and gramanls along with those of ksattrs and sarngrahttrs. In 
another text (BSS. xv. 3, etc.) the groups participating in the Asva- 
miedha rites consist of rajagrhas, siitas and grdmarfis, ksattrs and sarn- 


In KB, XXVIL 6 we read: — “This is as if men should conduct the king, 
or his rajamatra, when wearied to an abode.” According to VI. s.v, the term 
rajamatra hem probably includes the whole class of persons who could be called 
mjansi.c. die rajafutras and the rajanyas. Vlom apart from the fact that the rajanyas 
are definitely described as arajanab in the Brahmana text cited above, it may be 
doubted whether rajamatra is capable of such wide significance. In the above 
.passage the use of rajamatra in the singular number and its evident approxima- 
tion to the status of the king, suggest its high importance. Probably Keith^s 
rendering as Vice-gerent' in his translation of the KB, passage above cited is the 
correct one. 
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grahitrs as well as khus (‘artisans’) and visas (‘common freemen). 

In the above passage the rajafutras', fratihitas and rajagrhas probably 
stand for Princes as contrasted with arajdnas who are ordinary 
nobles. In the text of the Vadhula Srautasutras of the Black Yafur 
veda dealing with .the Asvamedha, we notice the same distinction. 

In Fragment No, 79 above mentioned, the order of enumeration 
and the difference of equipment prove that the rdjaptttras and the 
ardjans form the first and second order of nobles respectively and 
rank above the sUtas and the grdmams, the ksattrs and the sam- 
grahitrs and so forth. With this agrees the fact that the rajafutm, 
the wives of r'ajanyas and the wives of ksattrs and sarngrahitrs as well 
as kdrimdgadhas are mentioned in the same siitras as attendants 
respectively of the mahift, the vdvdta and the farivrktt . . 

We may consider in the present context a remarkable Brdhmana 
passage {PB. xx. 5) referring to a specific princely order. There 
we read that because of the performance of a certain rite on behalf 

Citraratha, among his descendants there is born only one Ksatra^ 
fati (‘lord of the nobility’, Caknd), ks a dependent one the second”. 
This probably pints to what was supposed to be the peculiar attri- 
bute of the Caitraratha clan, namely that its chief exercised a definite 
supremacy over other chiefs. In the case of other clans apparently 
the clan-chieftain was only -a frimus inter fares among other 

chiefs.”* 

A word may be added here about the position of the king s re- 
tainers, a class known to the Rgvedic and Atharvavedic times under 
the names ufastis and ihhas. In the Yajus Sarnhitd and Brdhmana 
texts the term ufasti has lost its old technical significance and is 
used in the general sense of ‘subject As regards the title ibha, 

198 It may be noted that an Aryan prince 


called Citraratha is known to RV> 
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it still bears according to some scholars the old significance of 
‘retainer”, while others take it to mean ‘an elephant.’^'"’ Another 
term saciva, applied in AB. III. 20. i. by the divine king India 
to the Maruts, has been supposed to bear the sense of the English 
gesith or the German comes.'’'" fo the above_ we may add an 
equally obscure reference in SB. V- y. 4. q where in connection with 
the exposition of a certain Rajasuya rite we are told, And so there 
is in his kingdom even one belonging to some other kingdom and 
even that man from some other kingdom he absorbs’. To judge 
from the Anglo-Saxon analogy, this may refer to the practice of the 
king’s drawing upon foreign residents for his band of retainers."'" 


, E. The status of the Brahmana. 

We turn finally to the question of the Brahmana’s status in the 
Late Vedic State- Beginning with the Brahmana’s religious rights, 
we have to observe that they are of course the class especially eligible 
to the sacrifice (yainiyahj. The AB. text quoted immediately above" 
would tend to make the privilege of performance of the sacrifice a 
monopoly of the Brahmanas- But this extreme claim, it seems to 
us, is for the most part confined to one particular ritualistic school 
which does not in this respect represent the views of other schools. 

Let us next consider the question -of the Brahmana’s civil status. 
We may refer in the first place to the remarkable doctrine of 
the Brahmana’s divinity which o-ur present sources appear to have 
developed out of the older Rgvedic and Atharvavedic conception of 

1951 On the above, see VJ. s.v. ufasU and ihha. Already in AV. HI. 5. 7. 
(Paipp. recension) we find ufasH applied to a Vaisya, a Sudra and an Arya, no 
doubt in the general sense of a subject. 

200- See above p. m. 

201 ;The passage in die original is as follows: — aft ha vasyanyarastnyo raure 
hhavatydfymyarastrty^mamharate. On the constitution of the Anglo"Sa,xon theod. 
see Chadwick, This Origin of the English Nation (Cambridge* 1924) pp. 147-48, 
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his being a protege of the gocls.“““ The Brahmana, it was now openly 
declared, was a go<i, although of a lower order than the gods pro- 
per. To take a few examples, X*S'. 1 . 7. 3 declares the Brahmairas to 
be the gods who receive offerings openly, in contrast with the gods 
proper who receive offerings secretly. According to MS. I. a- 6 
there are two classes of gods, viz. the gods proper who drink soma 
^somapa/y) and eat sacrificial offerings (hutadah'j and the Brihmanas 
who do not drink somfl (asomafah'^ and do not eat offerings 
{abutadahy SB. II. 2. 2. 6 and IV. y- 4. 4 mention two classes of 
gods, viz. the gods proper and the human gods (Brahmanasji who 
have studied and who teach the sacred lore. How inconsequential 
such formidable doctrines were in actual effect is illustrated by GB. 
II. 1.6 which, after practically repeating MS. I- 4. 6 above cited, 
draws out the tame corollary that the sacrificer propitiates the obla- 
tion-eating gods by means of offerings 'and the human gods by the 
sacrificial fee."^"’' The same contrast between higli-sounding prin- 
ciples and modest claims is found in connection with the dictum of 
the Brahmana’s independence of the king, which we come across in 
other texts. We have a negative illustration of this dictum in SB. V. 
4. 3. 16-17 where in explanation of two Rajasuya texts we are told 
that thereby his kingship (rajyam) is rendered free (i.e. unopposed) 
over ksatra as well as over vis. It is positively exemplified in PB. 
XVIII. lo- 8 which explains the use of appropriate chants at the con- 
secration ceremony by saying that thereby he takes brahma from 
ksatra and therefore the Brahmanas are able to punish in return (i.e, 
‘as they are not subjected to the Ksatriyas’, Caland) their supporters 
(i-e. the nobles). It culminates in the famous maxim uttered by 
the priest in the presence nf the issembled multitude at two succes- 

See above, 44^5*"' - 

203 yaj^d' ahutibkir^vd' -devSn 'pnnati 

hhirmanUsyddevan', . ’ ' , '/ _ , - „ 
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sive ceremonies of the Rajasuya , — a maxim tending to make the 
Brahmanas a State within, or rather beyond, the State under the 
authority o£ King Soma-^"‘ Characteristically, however, the only 
corollary drawn from this dangerous doctrine is the immunity of the 
Brahmana’s property/""’ 

We may quote in the present context, as bearing upon the civil 
status of the Brahmanas, the opning words of the legend of Creation 
in one of the Older Upanisads. In BU. I. 4. 11-14 we read:, — . 

“Verily in the beginning there was Brahman, one only. 
That, being one, was not strong enough. It created still 

further the most excellent Ksatra .Therefore there is 

nothing beyond the Ksatra and therefore at the Raja- 
suya sacrifice the Brahmana sits down below the 
Ksatriya. He confers the glory on the Ksatriya alone. 
But Brahma is nevertheless the birthplace of the Ksatra. 
Therefore though a king is exalted, he sits down at the 
end (of the sacrifice) below the Brahmana as his birth- 
place. He who injures him injures his own birthplace. 
He becomes worse, because he has injured one better 
than himself.” 

We are not concerned to note how the above text explains away 
an admitted instance of the Brahmana’s inferiority so as to main- 
tain his social precedence over the Ksatriya. What is relevant to 

204 The formula which is uttered by the priest in the conciiicHng stage of the 
Demsu offerings and again at the besprinkling ceremony (TO. fX. 40 aiud X* iS) 
or else at the ceremony of die preparation of the sacred waters {TS. I. 8. 10 and 
12; KS, XV. y; MS, 11 . 6. 9) is as follows; — ‘‘This is your king, O ye people, 
[with variants.]; Soma is die king of us, Brahmanas". 

205 Cf. SB, V. 3. 3. 12 and 4. ,2, 3: — “He thereby causes everything here 
to be food for ‘ him (the king) : the Brahmana alone he excepts : therefore the 
Btt-ahmana is not to be fed upon, for he has Soma for his king.” Also cf. ibid IX. 
4. 3. 16: — “He thereby excludes the Brahmanas (from the power of the king) 
and makes them such as are not to be fed upon (by the king)."’ 
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notice in this connection is that while declaring brahma to be the 
birthplace of ks-atra and to be better than the ksatra^ it is content 
to assert only the immunity of the Brahmana’s person. 

In the serie.s of texts quoted above, it would seem, the pri- > 
vilegcs claimed for the Brahmanas, notwithstanding the high pre- 
tensions made on their behalf, are mostly of an elementary charac- 
ter. lliey comprise the receipt of gifts, social precedence and the 
immunity of person and property. With these we may compare 
the neat summary in XI. 5. 7. i which declares the Brahmana’s 
fourfold privilege to be (honour) dana (gift), ajyeyata (immu- 
nity from oppression) and avadhyata (immunity from being slain), 
matching his four duties, viz. Brahmanical descent, a befitting de- 
portment, fame and the perfecting of the people. Leaving aside the 
other privileges, sve may quote here a number of texts giving con- 
crete instances of the Brahmana’s claim to personal and proprietory 
rights- We begin with a Bfahmam text expressly exckrding the 
iproperty (yitu) of the Brahmanas from the scope of sacrificial fees 
at the two most expensive of the Srattta sacrifices, viz. the Purusa- 
medha and the ' SawamedhaP'"^ Next we may mention a striking 
passage of the Yafurveda giving, in the form of a boon granted by the 
gods to a progenitor of the Brahmanas, a graduated scale of penalties 
for injuring a Brahmana’s reputation and person."”’^ In this passage, 

206 Cf. &B. XIII. 6. 2 18: — What tlicrc Ls towards the middle o£ the kingdom, 
otlicr titan the land \bhtmi] and the property of the Brahmaaa {Brahmamsya 
viUdm\ , but including the men, of that the eastern quarter belongs to the Hotr, 
the_ .southern to the Brahman, the western to the Adhvaryu and the northern 
to the Udgatr. SB. XIII. 7. 1. 13, referring to the Sarvamedha, uses the same 
phrase with the aiidition of ‘and land’ to the words ‘the men.’ 

207 Cf. TS. II. 6. 10. t-2:— r-“Thc gods could not find any one to utter the 
call svaga at the sacrifice. They spoke to Samytt Barhasfatya, ‘Perform the svaga 
.call at this sacrifice for us.’ He ,!l|id,i,'l-et m^ choose, a boon...,. What is to belong 
to, ijiy ofiEsjMriiig? ’ ‘Him who reviles him, Ko shall fine with a hundred: hipi who 
strikes him, he shall fine with a thousaod: he who draws blood.-frona him, shall 
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censuring and assaulting a BraJimana are visited with fines o£ a 
hundred and a thousand oows respectively, while what may be 
called a grievous hurt to a Brahmana is thought to be so serious an 
offence as to be punishable with the most formidable spiritual 
penalties. Censuring a Brahmana is mentioned with disapproval 
in other texts.^“® Elsewhere slaying a Brahmana is regarded as a 
most heinous offence.^"® So much so that it is expiable only by the 
Asvamedha, whose performer ‘reduces all sin’ and extinguishes all 
evil-doing.®^” We may refer finally to SB. XIII i. 5. 4 hinting 
darkly at the dangerous consequence of the king’s oppressing 
a Biihmana.®’'^ 

It will be seen from the above that the passages in our present 
sources bearing directly on the subject claim for the Brahmana for the 
most part no more than what may be called private rights.®”* Else- 
where, however, we have hints pointing to a few public 
rights belonging to' this order. From this stand-point the above- 
quoted passages proclaiming the joint sovereignty of brahma and 
ksatra over the vis, or even the superiority of the brahma to the 
ksatra, do not appear to be of much significance. For no concrete 
rights are associated with the Brahmanas in these texts. A direct 
reference to the Brahmana’s preferential treatment in the law-courts 

not behold the world o£ tlie Fitrs for as many years as are the gi'ains of dust 
which the blood in its fall seizes upon/” 

208 Cf. KB, VI. 4 drawing from a legend of Prajapati the lesson that ‘one 
should not speak ill of a Brahmana.* 

209 Cf. TS. yi. 5. 10. 2: — “(A man) is slayer of a Bi'ahmana (through 
slaying) an embryo which has not been discriminated.” Also cf. SB, XIII 3. 5. 3 : — 
“Doubtless, a murder other than the slaying of a Brahmana is no murder; but that 
— ^to wit, the slaying of a Brahmana, is manifestly murder.” 

^ 210 See SB. XIIL 3. i. i; 5.’ 4/1; TI, x/ 38. 

21 1 The passage is as follows: — “And 'when the king chooses, he may oppress 
(despoil) the Brahmana, but he will fare the worse (or, become the poorer) for it.” 

21 la The claim of exemption from the State burdens (above p. 14^, mayl 
howeiver, be takm to refer to a public right. , 
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has been traced in a .somewhat obscure text of the Ydjmveda,''''^ 
while a late Vedic commentary would have us believe that the Brah- 
mana’s hoa.se was regarded as a sanctuary against the king’s 
officers."' ■“ More positive is the testimony of TS. VII. i. 8 quoted 
above proving that the Brahmana was entitled to become a mem- 
ber of the sdbha (the king’s council and court). With this we may 
mention the significant fact that the Brahman priest occupies the first 
place in all the lists of ratnins sharing in ‘the |e well-offering cere- 
mony’ at the RajasTtya, the $B. alone placing the purohita.(his substi- 
tute) as second m the list immediately after the senam.''’' To the 
Brahmana order, again, belongs - the office of the -purohita whose 
function as the protector of die realm has been traced back by us to 
the Rgvedic times and will be fully dealt with presently. 

We have thus far sought to summarise the rights belonging to 
the Brahmanas in the late Vedic State according to our present 
authorities. It now remains for us to state that the exercise of these 
rights was subject to admitted limitations. That the ignorant 
Brahmana was excluded from the privileges of his order is illustrated 
by such passages as SB. XIII. 4. 2- 17 relating to the Asvamedha. 

212 Tlie passage (T 5 . If. 5. u. 9) reads : — yad hrahmandkahmhmdnasca 
prahrameyMatn hrahmanayMbihruyat, Taking adhibru in this passage to mean 
‘decide in favour of’ rather than ‘speak in favour of’ the Brahmana, Keith makes 
it mean that in case of litigation between a Brahmana and non-Brahmana the 
suit should be decided in favour of the foirmer. 

212a Explaining SB, V. 3. i. 13 which requires the king to banish from his 
dominions his discarded wife at the end of the Ratnahavimsi ceremony, the com- 
mentator Karka (on KSS. XV. 67) says that she should betake herself to a 
Brahmana’s house where the king lias no p0w<^ (tatasmsau hrahmdnagrham fravisati 
tMm rajn& na svSmydMy • ' ■ ' 

,213 For references sec the chart opp. p. ^249 in Tfe Beginnings^ etc. Tt 

deserve., to be remaiied that MS' IV. ,3. , Skjwfying Ae BrShmaha’s inclusioh 
ahiong the ratnias say.s Aat be tbeteby makes the kingdom (rastrd) a follower of 

hfdhmd. ' ' ‘ ■ • ■ . ■ . 
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Here we read, chat the guardians o£ the sacrificial horse may despoil 
the Brahmana ignorant of the Asvamedha, “for the Asvamedha is 
everything, and he who, whilst being a Brahmana, knows naught 
of the Asvamedha, knows naught of anything, he is not a Brahmana 
and as such liable to be despoiled’’. Of greater significance is the 
reference to the AB. text (VII. 2^) quoted above, where the Brah- 
mana IS characterised, among other things, as yathakdma-:prayapyah- 
Although apparently unsupported by other Vedic texts, this striking 
phrase probably refers to the king’s (or the great noble’s) claim to 
send for the Brahmana as an officiating priest or m some similar 
capacity.^^^ Finally we may quote a few remarkable texts im.plying the 
oppression of Brahmanas by Rajanyas 00 be so common as to make the 
latter a by- word of contempt. Thus in a Yajurveda passage we read 
that the Agnihotra sacrifice should not be performed for a Rajanya, 
since he does much that is unworthy of sacrifice; practises much 
impurity and oppresses overmuch the Brahmanas-^'® A Bahmana 
passage more generally charges the Rajanya with practising and 
speaking much falsehood, with oppression of the Brahmanas and so 
forth.=“^' 


214 The above phrase is taken by Muir, Flaug and Weber in tlie active sense 
as ‘moving at will’ Rightly rejecting this interpretation, the authors of VL s,v. 
varna, interpret it in the causative sense as meaning ‘to be moved at will. This 
transiationi, besides conforming to grammar, suits ^he context which requires a 
deprecatory reference to the Brahmanas. But a more accurate rendering is suggested 
by Monier-Williams’ Dictionaiy, s.v. pmya where the causative fmydfayati is 
explained as meaning ‘to cause to set outl Yathakamafrayafyah would then 
mean ‘to be made out to .set out at will. The other phrases applied to the Brah- 
mana in the above-quoted AB. text are adayl, apayt, avasayi^ which Keith translates 
as ‘an acceptor of gifts, a drinker of soma, a seeker cf livelihood.’ 

215 See MS. L 8. 7 : — bdhsi vd eso'yajniydmamedhyam caratyattyanannam 
jiriati hmhmanam tasynadrijdnydsyagnihatramahotavydm . 

216 See TB. L 7, 2. 6: — bahu ua rajanya* nrtam karoti upapmyai karate jinati 
hrahmanam vadatyanrtam etc. 
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F- 7 he position of the purohita. 

No account of the Brahmana’s position in the late Vedic State 
will be complete without some reference to the furohita, the domes- 
tic priest of the king or the great noble. We have seen how not 
only is the office of the purohita known to the RV, but he is held 
even there to be a helpful adjunct of the king and virtually to 
be “a protector of the realm.” In the present period, no doubt 
largely because of the elaboration of the Vedic sacrificial ritual, the 
■purohita s office attains still greater importance. Indicative of our 
authors’ sense of the universality of this institution is the fact that 
they conceive a pair of purohitas of the Asuras (Marka and Sanda) 
matching the old Vedic pair of purohitas of the Devas, viz. Agni 
and Brhaspati (jor Brahmanaspati).®” The high position of the 
purohita is well cxpre.ssed in SB. II. 4. 4. 8,^'“ and his 
great pro.sperity in PB- XIII 9. 27 and XIV. 9. 38.^^" Signi- 
ficant, again, of the importance of the purohita s office is the fact 
that special sacrifices like the Vafapeya and the Brhaspatisava are 
now prescribed for one desirous of this honour.^^" In the course of 
their explanation of these sacrificial ceremonies our authorities from 

217 References to Marka or Sanda or both occur in TS. 1. 4,, 9^, VI. 4. 10, 
MS. IV, 6. 3; VIIL 12-13* 1^17; SB. IV. 2. i. 4, TB. I i. 5, AB. VL 

4. ID. I. 

218 **A vety high position is held by him who is furahita in one kingdom: 
how much higher, then, is the position of the ’purohita of two kingdoms.'’ 

219 annam vai hrahmanah purodhah (“The purohitas office is the Brahmanas 
food”). 

220 According to almost ail ritual authorities the Vajapeya is a prenirainary 
sacrifice to be followed in due course by the Brhaspatisava which a Brahmana 
performs, when raised to the dignity of a purohita, A.s an exception SB. V. 
2. i; 19 identifies the Vajapeya with the Brhaspatisava, while KSS. XIV 1.2 enjoins 
the performer of the Vajapeya to celebrate the Brhaspatisava for a fortnight before 
and a fortnight after the. same 'sacrifee;:' ■■fer'-^peeial rites to be performed by one 
who is desirous of the purohitas office {purodhakamaj see PB. XV. 4, 8 and XIX. 

• 17,7 etc, . ’ ' V' ■■ ■ 
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time to time refer generally to the purobitas public functions. 
Thus a formula of the Vajapeya (VS. IX. 23; TS- I. 7. 10 etc.) seems 
to convey the sacnficer’s wish of watching over the kingdom as the 
pHrohita.'"'' In TS. II- i. 2. 9 prescribing a rite for one who has a 
dispute for a. purohitaship we are told that ‘with brilliance, with the 
Brahman he siezes ori either side the kingdom and forthwith appro- 
priates im_ they choose him as purohita 

We may next refer to other passages iri our present sources 
emphasizing the indispensability of the purobita for the king. In 
AB. VII- 25 we are told that the king’s consecration is to 
be announced with the rsj descent {arse yd) of his purobita, while 
AB. VIL 26 requires the Ksatnya at the same ceremony to hand 
over the sacrificer’s share to the Brahman priest who is in the re- 
lation of the purobita to the king. Justifying this last rule, the 
text lays down the remarkable dictum that ‘the purobita is half the 
self of the Ksatnya’ The most impressive statement of the 
purobita’ s relation to the king and the kingdom occurs in the 
concluding chapters (VIII. 24 ff.) of AB. There we read that tire 
king must appoint a purobita for his sacrifices, for the gods eat not 
the food of a king without a purobita. The king wins (or loses) 
heaven, the lordly power (ksatrd), might, the kingdom, and the 
people, according as he does (or does not) appease the purobita, his 
wife and his son, for they are the three sacred fires. The king who 
has for his purobita to guard the kingdom a Brabmana with this 

221 vayam rastre jagriyaya furohiuh in the original. ii^ connexion 

with SB. V. 2, 2. 5 translate.*; the VS. text as follows : — ‘May we be wakeful in 
the kingdom,, placed in the front, hail.’ This ignore.s the technical sense of furo- 
hitah. But see Keith’s tr. of the corrcsponding TS. text. 

222 Similarly MS. IL i. 4, prescribing a certain offering to Sonia and Indra 
for one desirous, of the purohita’s office, says that Soma gives him the kingdom 
{sosmi amfadosyam rastram fraydccchati). 

223 ardbatmd ha va esa ksatriyasya \ ydt furohitah. 
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kno'wkdgc wins full life, while he conquers ksatra by ksatra and 
his people are in harmony with him, ‘with one aspect and one mind.’ 
These passages evidently are meant to Impress upon the king the 
paramount need of appointing a f urohita and treating him with 
respect- But they serve incidentally, as in the use of the striking 
phrase rastragopa (‘protector of the realm’), to remind us of the im- 
portance of the purohita’s public functions. In the same context 
AB- VIIL 27 describes the ceremony of the purohita’s selection by 
the king. As ’Weber pointed out long ago, the formula uttered 
on this occasion is modelled exactly on the lines, of that used in the 
marriage ceremony."** This of course points to the indissoluble 
bond uniting the king and his purohita. It is to be observed that 
the same formula hints once more at the purohita’s function of 
securing the safety and prosperity of the kingdom.***^' 

’We have a concrete illustration of the public importance of 
the purohita’s office in the parts assigned to him by our authorities 
at various ceremonies of the Rajasuya. SB. V. 3. i. 1-2 mentions the 
purohita, as we have observed elsewhere, immediately after the. 
senant in the list of ratnins participating in the Jewel-offering cene- 
mony. The purohita 'figures also in the ceremony of passing round 
of the sacrificial sword in succession, both according to the ’White 
and the Black Yajus texts. 

We may next mention a number of stories which enable us, so 
far as they go, to check the above account of the purohita’s standing 

224 Cf. the following: — 

hhubhah, svar^ om 

1 am that, thou art this; thou art thi% I am that; I am the sky, thou 

art the earth: I am the Sam^n, thou the Rc. Let us two unite.” 

225 Cf. the words: — ' ' 

“hi this kingdom I make prosperity to dwell 

O gocls, for the pirotcc&n"df the", kingdom* to win security from danger. 

Let the waters for the foot-washing burn away my foe.” 

226 ' For references and a full description, see The Beginnings etc. 'pp. 270-71. 

20 '“' ' , , 
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and functions in the Late Vedic State. That the furohita was 
credited with the power of multiplying the p«)ple through divine 
interference is suggested by a story which occurs in TS. III. 5. 2. 
and KS- XXXVII. 17 and with a slight change in PB. XV. 5. 24. 
It tells us how the people having Vasisdia as their furohita were 
multiplied by the favour of God Indra by Vasistha’s intercession. 
In other stories, we are told how the kings were saved from 
their enemies by the intervention of their furohitas. Thus PB. 
'KV- 3. 7 tells us how Divodasa, being hemmed in by his enemies, 
sought the help of his furohita Bharadvaja, who saved him by 
chanting the appropriate Saman. Similarly JB. III. 244-247, 
( = CaIand, Das faiminiya Brdhmfina in Auswahl, No. 205) states 
how Ksatra, son of Pratardana, being hemmed in by ten kings, 
asked the help of Bharadvaja, his furohita. The chanting of the 
appropriate Saman by the priest led to the appearance of God Indra 
in human form and his miraculous dispersal of the king's 
enemies.®^’ From other accounts it appears that the furohita’s 
functions soared far above the mere protection against the king’s 
enemies. AB- VIII. 21-23 gives a long list of kings who were 
consecrated with the mahabhiseka of Indra by their f urohitas, with 
the result that they “went round the earth completely, winning on 
every side and offered the horse in sacrifice.” 

But ; great as were the furohita’s services in securing for his 
royal patron immunity from attack as well as universal dominion, 
he had sometimes to suffer ill-treatment at the hands of the king. 
How a furohita proclaimed the Great Consecration of Indra to a 

22J In the late BrhaddevaiS, V. 124-138' ■we have the .similar stoty of the two 
kings Abhyavartin Cayamina and Prastoka, son of Srnjaya, who being defeated by 
the Varasikhas sought the help of the sage Bharadvaja as furohita. The sage 
directed his son to consecrate the implements of war and himself praised Indra with 
the result that the Varasikhas weie slain.- 
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certain high personage and thereby enabled him, though not 
a king, to make universal conquest and how the latter sought after- 
wards to cheat the former of his dues, is told in AB. VIII, 23. In 
the sequel the wrong-doer of course was deprived of his strength by 
the angry priest and was killed by a king.^^** This story may be 
taken to show what good grounds existed for the remarkable oath 
(AB. VII. 15) of non-injury to the fmohita which the Ksatriya 
sacriheer was required to take in a strikingly formal style and 
under terrible penalties at the beginning of the sacrifice.^^** More 
generally we may find in the above story an apt comment on the 
text enjoining the king to treat his furohiu with respect/''" 
Another story tells us of a quarrel between the Iksvaku king 
Tryaruna Traivnsna and his furobita Vrsa, son of Jana. The quarrel 
arose over the question of responsibility for the death of a Brahmana 

228 The hiory is given below in Keith’s transkition. ‘'This great consecration 
of hklra Vasistiia Satyuhavya proclaimed to Atyarati Janaiiitapi. Therefore Atyarati 
janamtapi, though nor a king, through his knowledge went round the earth com- 
plctcly’i conquering on every side. Vasistha Satyahavya said, Thou hast conquered 
entirely the earth on every side: do thou make me great/ Then said Atyarati 
Janaiiitapi ‘When 1 conquer/ O Brahman, the Uttara Kurus, then, thou wouldst be 
the king of the earth, and I would be thy general/ Vasisdia Satyahavya replied, 
‘That is a place of the gods: no mortal man may conquer it. Thou hast been 
false to me: therefore I take this from thee.* Then Amitratapaiia Susmina Saibya, 
a King, slew Atyarati Jaiiariitapi, whose strength had been taken away and who 
had lost his power/* 

229 The oath, which is first proposed by the priest, is afterwards sworn with 
faith’ by the Ksatriya in the following words: “From the night of my birth to 
that of my death, for the space between these twq^ my sacrifice and my gifts, my 
peace, my good deeds, my life and my offspring mayest thou take, if I play thee 
false/* 

230 The description of the lower grade of consea-’anon aptly called by the 
commentator *Kclava Ldghu Ahhhfkd the late KduUks Sutr^ of the AV. re- 
flects a more, friendly feeling between the king and his fmohita. Here the Brah- 
maijia says, “Common to us f>e "tht good: deeds ^and common the evil deeds/* 
to which the king replies, ‘Let evil deeds belong to him who does them, but the 
good deeds be cO'ijimon to 
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boy who was rim over by the king’s chariot, while he was driving 
along with his furohita holding the reins. In the sequel the 
furohita was adjudged guilty by the Iksvakus and he took his 
revenge by afflicting the people until he was placated.""^ Finally, we 
may refer to the story"“^ of king Kutsa, son of Uru, and his pHrobita 
Upagu son of Susravas, which shows how a furohita actually defied 
his king’s wishes and was punished with death for his treason. 

We have a remarkable exhibition of priestly ambition in the 
latest Vedic phase in some late ritualistic texts relating to the Aha- 
medha. According to Af. SS. xx. 2. 12 and 3. 1-2, the royal 

sacrificer at an early stage of the sacrifice grants the kingdom to the 
Adhvaryu with the words, ‘O Brahmanas and Rajans, this Adh- 
varyu is your king. The respect which is offered to me should be 
granted by you to him. What he commands you, should be taken by 
you as a command-’ The Adhvaryu becomes a king for the period 
of the sacrifice. According to the parallel text of B^S. xv. 4, the 

231 This story occurs in two versions viz: — (i) Satya^yana Brahmana quoted by 
Sayana and Venkatamadhava on RV. V. 2, i. and (2) JB. III. 94-'96, Caland, Das 
J aimimya Brahmana in Amwahl no. 180. For the text of the forner version see 
Batakrishna Ghosh, Collection of the Fragments of lost Brahmanas, (Calcutta) 1935), 
pp. 41-45. ’ For the text and tr. of die latter version see Oettel, JAGS, 
XVOL pp. 21-24 Caland, loc, cit. The same story occurs in a shorter version 
in FB, Xni. 3. 12 and Brhaddevata V, 141!. 

232 This story also occurs, in two versions viz: — FB. XIV. 6. 8 and ]B. III. 
198-201 (i=Das Jaiminiya' Brahmaiia in Au;swahli no. 198). In the former version 
the furohita offers sacrifice to Indra inspite of the king’s known aversion to that 
god and the king punishes him by cutting his head. In the latter version the 
king issues a general order that no one in his realm (isa) should offer sacrifice on 
pain of being deprived of his possessions. The furohita thrice offered sacrifice to 
Indra and wa,s deprived of his possessions as many times. Again offering sacrifice to 
Indra, he was smashed to pieces by the afigry king, only to be revived by Indra. 

232a The text in the original is as follows: — Adhvaryurn rajyaya faridadati 
brahmana rafanascayarn vo dh vary u raja ya mamdfacitih sd va etasmin yadva esa 
koroU tadmh krtamasaditi yavadyajnamadhvaryu raja hhavati. It is thus trans- 
lated by C^ibind {Das Srautasutra des Afastamba):—*"'Ev (nl der Opferverans taker 
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persons who arc coi\secrators of ksattrs coarsecrate the Adhvaryu. ‘O 
Brahnianas and Rajans,’ says the royal sacrificcr, ‘the Adhvaryu will 
be the king lor these two years. Obey him. He who will not obey 
him will have all his possessions confiscated.’ And the Adhvaryu 
becomes king for these two years, while the other (i.e. the king) is 
called a sacrificcr. It is difficult to realise how a mere priest could 
act as a king even for a short time. But the mandate put into the 
king’s mouth in both the above texts, coupled with the formal grant 
of sovereignty in the first passage and the formal consecration to- 
gether with the changed title of the royal sacrificer in the second 
one, -marks a desperate attempt of the priest to take advantage of 
his position to exercise temporal power even for a while.^“^“ 

■ General remarks. 

At the end of this brief survey of the civil and religious status 
of component classes of the Late Vedic State, we may ask whether 
..j^this points to any important social and economic revolution as com- 
pared with earlier times. A definite answer to this question is sug- 
gested by Prof. Keith^^^ .iit so far as the status of the Vaisya and 
the ^udra in relation to the other classes is concerned. Reconstruct- 
ing the history of the period of the later Sarnhitas, the Brahmanas 
and. the older Upanisads, he chinks that while the Vaisyas approxi- 

ubergibc dem Adhvaryu die Regiening, indem er spricht: “Ihr Brahmaneu und 
Baronen, dicser Adhvaryu sei euer Konig; die Ehreuerweisung, die mir zukomnit. 
die solk ilir dicscra bezeugen, Was dieser euch anschafft (befiehk), das soli, cuch 
als airgeschafft (befohkn) geheh.” According to BSS. (xv. 38) the Asvamedha 
lasts for three years. - . 

232b For translation of the above passage, see P.-E. Dumont, L’ Asvamedha, 

p. 2pO. ' ^ ' 

232c Beni Prasad. The State in Ardent India, p,.6o n, quotes Ap. SS. xviii. i. i 
and 8. .22 as referring tq.a dmibr oatCpmy*,'. But^ih^ first passage has itto bearing 
bn the present' subject, ' .while the second nrfefe'hce is a slip. ' 

233' -of ■ 
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mated to the position of tenants holding their lands under the nobles, 
the ^Lidras approached more and more the level to which the humbler 
freeman was being reduced. To this he finds an interesting parallel 
in the history of Anglo-Saxon England where the ordinary freeman 
is found gradually to fall into dependence on his superiors, while 
the slave as gradually acquires the position of a serf- It may, how- 
ever, be doubted whether the admitted facts of Vedic public life 
justify such a sweeping conclusion. That the king used to grant 
settlement with or without the approval of the people is evident 
from SB. VIII. i. 7. 3. 4. quoted above. But there is nothing to 
indicate that this was done on any considerable scale in favour of 
the nobles, or even of the kings retainers. Again, it seems some- 
w'hat doubtful whether the striking phrases anyasya balikrdany- 
asyadyo yathakamajyeyah applied to the Vaisya in AB. VII. 29 
quoted above, refer, as Prof. Keith thinks, to the king’s conferment 
of his right to receive food from the common people upon the 
nobles and the consequent rise of a class of aristocratic landholders 
holding the Vaisyas as tenants under them. For the text itself is 
completely silent about the Vaisya’s dependence upon the nobles 
as distinguished from the king. There may have been indeed 
numerous unrecorded instances of subjection of whole non- Aryan 
tribes to the Aryans, resulting in the assignment of villages with 
their inhabitants to the king and the nobles and the consequent 
creation of a class of Sudra sei^fs.. It is, however, certain that the \ 
AB. text (VII. 29) cited above distinguishes clearly between the ' 
status of the Vaisya and of the ^udra. The Sudra was a slave or 
serf (anyasya pres yah), while the Vaisya by contrast was evidently a 
freeman paying only the bali tax to another (anyasya balikrt). Again, 
the 5 udra wa^ evidently a tenant-at-will rcmoveable at any time 
from his holding (kamotthapyah) unllht the Vaisya who was simply 
burdened with additional contributions payable to others [anyasya- 
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dyah). ' In the next place, the isudra apparently had as yet no 
vvcfgeltl (yuith7{k7imdvddhy^h), while the Vaisya by contrast evi- 
dently pj.s.sesscd one, though without security ol personal rights 
(yathakdimjycyab). Clearly, therefore, the Jsudra was a slave or 
serf without wcrgelcl and security of tenure. On the other hand 
the Vaisya was a freeman, though liable to constant encroachment 
on his personal and proprietory rights and charged with financial and 
other burdens. While the direct evidence for a fundamental trans- 
formation in the status of the Vaisya and the 5udra in late Vedic 
times is so unconvincing, the indirect evidence is not less inconclu- 
sive. In the objective pictures of social life presented in the early 
Buddhist literature which cannot be far distant from the period we 
are at present considering, we find tlie village lands as a rule to 
be in possession of peasant-proprietors, although large estates culti- 
vated by slave or serf labour are not unknown- 

In so far as the Brihmanas are concerned, we have seen how 
notwithstanding the extravagant pretensions advanced on their be^ 
half, their actual claims are principally confined to the assertion of 
private rights of person and property. What is more, the autho- 
rities themselves bear direct witness to the grave limitations to 
which even these elementary rights were subject in actual practice. 
Even the furohita, who was expected to be cherished and honoured 
by the king and was called half the self of the Ksatriya, could be 
made to suffer unjustly at the king’s hands. In attempting a 
possible explanation of this striking phenomenon, we may first refer 
to the weak organization of the Brahmaiiical order- Bound 
together as it was by the ties of caste pride and the observance of 
common social and religious practices, it was wanting in the 
strength of an organised Church- Lacking a corporate body with a 

434 C£. Cambridge History VoL I, pp. 198, 205. 
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permanent head and unsupported by permanent contributions 
from the people, it could present no united front even for the vindi- 
' cation of personal rights of its inembers. The Brahnianical order, 
again, by deliberately cutting itself off from contact with the ruling 
and fighting classes, was deprived of the strength arising from, the 
infusion of fresh blood. Among other causes tending to produce 
the same result, we may mention the mentality of the Brahnianas 
whose wordly ambitions at this period were mostly confined to the 
receipt of gifts, the honour of social precedence and the like, and 
seldom, if at all, .soared towards dominion.^’'’ 


235 The temporary kingship of the Adhvaryu at the Asvamedha, according 
to the Ap. SS and BSS texts quoted above, is evidently altogether exceptional. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Summary and conclusion . : 

Wc liavc atcciiiptocl m the fotegoing pages to trace, as far as 
the somewhat one-sided and imperfect material at our disposal 
would permit, the rise and development of the political institutions 
of the Indo-Aryans from the oldest recorded times to their full 
maturity. It will now be our ask to sum up the leading characteris- 
tics of these institutions and draw some general conclusions from 
the same. 

The Vedic Indians were divided in early times into a number 
of tribes ruled by kings- The tribe (jana^ consisted of a number of 
classes or cantons (yihs in the narrower sense), which were further 
subdivided into families (kulasj. The king was assisted by tribal 
assemblies (sahhas and samitis). Though we do not know whether 
the kinship groups underlay the»constitution of the Assemblies, it 
appears that the vis was a fighting unit similar to the fighting 
groups of kinsmen known to Ancient Germany or Homeric 
Greece. ‘ As the tribes settled down in the land, the territorial 
State arose at least among the more advanced peoples in place of the 
old tribal polity. The king became the ruler not only of the vis, 
but aliso of the rastm. In place of the fighting vis we find reference 
to divisions of the "army arranged apparently on purely military 
lines- To the same period, again, we have to refer not only the 
absorption of the smaller States into larger ones but also the more 
frequent rise of overlordships whichi fleeting and transitory as they 
doubtless were, anticipated the permanent types of empire known 
to later times.® i v 

I See aib<we> pp. 4 - 6 . > - ' 2 See above, pp. 5°'5^’ 53"54' 
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Monarchy was fixed from first to last as the standard, almost 
universai, type of polity known to the Indo-Aryans. As in the 
parallel case of the Ancient Teutons, its permanence among the 
Vedic Indians is probably to be attributed to its imprtance as a 
symbol of unity in the large territorial State, Amid the uncertain- 
ties of our records we can probably distinguish three distinct kinds 
of monarchy in early Vedic times, These were, firstly, hereditary 
monarchy, secondly, elective monarchy and thirdly, what may be 
called dypastic government.® In the late Vedic period the first 
appears to have been established as the regular type, while the 
second seems to have gone out of use, and the third was continued 
perhaps on a limited scale.®*' By the later Vedic period, royal succes- 
sion by primogeniture had become so much the normal rule that 
its violation was regarded as a dereliction of Duty (dharmavyati- 
krama)* Meanwhile if we are to trust an almost unique AB- text, 
a regional division of monarchical constitutions had been established 
in the central zone of Vedic culture and Its surrounding tracts- Not 
only, however, are the distinctive titles applied to these regional 
constitutions tantalizingly obscure, but the division itself appears 
to be contradicted by other texts.® 

The Vedic kingship was froni the first associated with great 
dignity and prosperity as well as high authority.*’ The later texts 
not only stress the weakness of the people (vis) as compared with the 
ruling power (ksatrd), but repeatedly inculcate the subjection of the 
former to the latter.^ Probably to emphasise this last principle, itj was 
sometimes held especially in later times that the king was some- 
'what of a deity and his rule was based upon his quasi-divinity and 

3a See above, pp. 80-82. 

5 See above, pp, 85-S6. 

7 See above, pp. 67-71. 


3 See above, pp. 16-18, 

4 See above, p. 82. 

6 See above, pp. 9-12. 
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Divine Ri^lit-' Ncveitliekss it is a fundamental fact that the Vedic 
king from first to last never claimed divine descent.’ To his other 
attributes the king added in later times his moral pre-eminence which 
he shared, according to the ideas of the priestly authors, with the 
Brahmana."' But he had no claim to the ownership of the soil ex- 
cept in so far as he sometimes used to dispose of the lands by his own 
arbitrary authority." The king combined in himself from the first 
what may be called executive, judicial and military functions, the 
King’s Justice in later times being definitely regarded as prevailing 
over all private jurisdictions-'^ An offshoot of the king s executive 
authority in later times was his guardianship of dharma and the 
Brahmanas.’^ With all its importance, however, Vedic kingship 
was far from being consolidated into a centralised despotism- .The 
Vedic State, to begin with, was not suffciently organised to permit the 
king’s office to be placed on a secure footing. The conception of an 
omniptent Divine Law {vrata or dhlmm) and all-powerful custom 
{dharma or dharman) in early times and that of sovereignty of the 
Sacred Law {dharmd) at a later stage, ruled out the king’s claim 
to legislation. Nor did later times lack in the formulation of such 
constitutional principles of high potential imprtance as that king- 
ship was a trust.'-' Of the nature of the constitutional checks imposed 
upon kingship by the order of Brahmanas, the class of nobl^ and 
of high officials as well as tfie Popular Assemblies, we shall, have 

occasion to speak presently. • 1 

V , A fundamental feature of Vedic polity from early nmes .a the 

fcomplete separation of the ruling power {ham) from the spmma 
one (toAma). The later texts not only disnnguish sharply bet- 

‘ 8 See ebave, pp. 33 - 5T» : f 9 1“ 

£ ^ " It Stc above* pp. 00-02. 

10 See above, pp. 56* 57 " ^ 
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ween the attributes and functions of these powers, but also point 
out how the one is incompatible with, and even antagonistic to, the 
other. While brahma and ksatra are regarded implicitly in the 
older times as the two dominant forces in the Society and the 
State, the later texts explicitly lay down the doctrine of their joiirt 
sovereignty over the vis (people). As regards their mutual re- 
lations, brahma is held in general (as might be expected from our 
priestly authorities) to be dominant over ksatra. But this claim is 
sometimes tempered by the admission of their interdependence and 
equivalence, ^ or even of superiority of ksatra to brahma^^ In the 
above respects the relation between ksatra and brahma in the Vedic 
State may well be compared with that between impmum 
! and sacerdotium in the mediaeval European polity. Unlike the 
I mediaeval European Churchy however, the Brahmanical order, be- 
j cause of its lack of organisation and its normal mental outlook, was 
I unable to establish any. system of collective control over the State.’® 
1 In the office of the parohita the Brahmaiias, indeed, possessed a 
I pillar of their strength- For he was regarded from the first as the 
i necessary adjunct of the king and as the protector of the realm, 
f Later times stressed the essential importance of the purohitds office 
i not only for the religious needs of the king, but also for the security 
and welfare of his kingdom. But it appears that the purohita was 
; sometimes in danger of losing the privileges of his position owing 
' to the caprice or tyranny of his patron.’^ On the whole, it seems 
that the constitutional influence exercised by the Brahmana order 
in general, and by the purohita in particular, depended more upon 
personalities than upon continuous and established law or usage- 
” ; The beginnings of judicial, financial and military adminis- 
tration go back to the Rgvedic times.’® Though the levy of a 

15 See abov-e, pp. 22-24, 71-80. 16 See above, pp. 159-160. 

’ 17 See abovoj pp. 24-25, 151-157. 18 See above, pp. 18-21. 
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permanent tax [bdi) at least in later times could, not but contribute 
to the rise of a centralised governments^ we have but imperfect 
knowledge of the machinery of this administration. It seems likely 
that like the Anglo^-Saxon Witenagemot arsing out of the old 
Folkmoot, the Vcdic sabba which was originally a Popular Assem- 
bly was afterwards transformed into the king s Court and Privy 
Council-"" The saciva and the mantrtn, aferwards well-known as 
the titles of High* Ministers, are mentioned in some texts, but they 
are mere namesS‘ Of the officers in charge of various branches of , 
the administration, we have no exact indication. We hear of the 
madhyamast, the fwagrbh and the sthafati in the older texts and 
of the ugra and the fratyenas in the later but the nature of 

their duties is unknown. Other offices like those of the sUta (court 
minstrel and herald), ksattr (distributor of food), and samgrahttr 
(charioteer) are evidently associated with the royal court and 
household. But we have only vague hints of their public functions. 
The sutas with the grlmanls were probably officers of the first grade, 
while the ksattrs and the samguhltrs were officers of the^ second 
class. While the sUta probably represented the Vais'yas in tHeir 
relations with the king, the gramarfi who may have been at first a 
mere troop-feader became afterwards the civil and military head 
of the village administration. Though the tenure of the gumafft's 
office is not certainly known, it seems that m some cases at^ least 
he was the head of the clan settled in the village- The senant m 
charge of the military administration is known from Rgvedte times, 
thus introducing us to a notable feature of Vedic polity, viz. the 
separation of the higher military administration from the ci^„ 
However indefinite the machinery of Vedic administration may 


19 See above, p- 38. 

21 See abov^ .p-A”- ; , , 

23 pp- 39 - 4 *. 


26 -See above, "pp- 4 ®' 49 ’ 

22. , ®8ove, pp- 18, 40-4^’ 
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appear to us at present, it occupied a conspicuous place at the royal 
court and at the great kingly sacrifices. The sHtas and the gramams 
formed from early times a class of non-royal ‘king-makers’ ranking 
below the princes and nobles (the royal king-makers). This pro- 
bably suggests that they had some control in the choice of kings. 
Again, the representative suta and gramam as well as ksattr and 
samgrahftr were included in the list of ratnins at the RajdsUya, while 
their relations, male and female, figured among the guardians of the 
sacrificial horse and the attendants of the Queens respectively at the 
Asvam/sdJo^ We may observe, in conclusion, that while an early 
texFirecognises the test of a good administration to be the peace 
and prosperity of the humble subject, a much later passage takes it 
to consist in the immunity of the subjects from, sins of every kind.^'^ 
In other words, the end of the State is at first conceived as securing 
the mere life of the people, bitt afterwards with the growth of in- 
creased responsibilitieis of the king it is regarded as ensuring their 
^ good life. . 

The Vedic people possessed in early times two Popular Assem- 
blies, viz. the sahha and the samiti, of which, however, the consti- 
tution and functions are imperfectly known. Both these Assem- 
blies apparently had the right of debate, — a privilege unknown to 
the Popular Assemblies of other ancient, peoples- . The samiti pro- 
bably as the Popular Assembly par excellence was regarded as the 
king’s most important asset. It may have exercised at least in some 
cases the privilege of electing the king. The other Assembly called 
the sahha had probably from the first some judicial functions-^® In 
later times the samiti disappears from our view, and when it re- 
appears in the Older Upanisads, it is attended by the king and the 
Brahmanas and it is probably entrusted with some public functions. 
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Meanwhile the sMi seems to have been gradually transformed 
from a Popidar Assembly into the King's Court and Pnvy Council 
by a process analogous to that which led to the rise of the Wite- 
naiemot in place "of the Anglo-Saxon folkmooir’ But there is 
reason to think that the vox fofuli to the end counted as a factor 
to be reckoned with in the working of the State administration. 

Vedic Society was divided from the first into four classes, after- 
wards called Brahmanas, Ksatriyas (or Rajanyas), Vaisyas and 
Sudtas. Even the theories of cosmic aeacion from the Rgvo i 
onwards seem to be purposely framed to emphasise the staking 
differences of rank and status between these classes.'' Other texts 
oive us a somewhat cleat idea of the peculiar religious as weU as 
dxA rights of these classes. The Stidra as, occupying the lowest 
rank in tire social scale, is not only debarred from the sacnfice, but 
is practically excluded ftom patticiption in the sacrificial cere- 
monies. Again, he is at least in extreme cases a hereditary slave or 
serf without security of his holding and without the tight o^ 
wetgeld.” The Vaisya is joined in fellowship with the Ksattiya an 
the Brahmana in the ceremonies as well as formulae of the sacrifiaal 
ritual. But there is a notable tendency to KSttict or even do away 
with his religious rights. Though evidently a freeman, he is 
emphatically subject to the kings authority. In particular, he is 
Kable to taxes and other unnamed burdens and is mthou 
security of personal rights.” The texts do not give us adequate 
warrant for the supposition ofiany general ^vement ten mg ■ 
raise the stams of , the fedras and depess that of the Vaisyas 
later times.” As for the Ksatriyai he is no doubt equally enmk 
with the Brahmana to the performance of the Smuta sacrifices. u 


2^7 Sec above* 

29 Site abovd'^Jp. ff23y.;,- >; 
31 See above, pp- 135- 13^- ^ 


28 See above, pp. 1 23- 124- 
, 30 Sea above, pp. 128-135, 

32 


See above, pp. 157-159- 
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there is a strong attempt in some quarters to confine the higher- 
privileges of the sacrifice to the Brahmana alone and even to assert 
the Brahmana’s monopoly of the sacrifice. On the other hand the 
Ksatriya is admittedly the strongest element in the society, and as 
such holds the Vaisya especially in political subjection. '*“ Among the 
Ksatriyas themselves there are gradations of rank. The Rajaputras 
(‘princes’) and Rajanyas (‘knights’), form the first and second order 
of nobles with corresponding differences of title and status.“‘‘ The 
king’s retainers, though supposed in early texts, to comprise the 
■ group of princes, skilled craftsmen and higher officials formed, as 
said before, a class of king-makers. But there is nothing to sug- 
gest that their distinction was anything but personal.'’® As for the 
Brahmana, he has by virtue of his original creation the Divine 
Right to social precedence. Again, his religious rights are un- 
doubted, extending according to an extreme view to a monopoly of 
the sacrifice. On the other hand, his civil rights, though fortified 
pt first with formidable doctrines of his quasi-divinity and his 
divine protection and afterwards with those of his own divinity and 
independence of the Ksatriya, amount mostly to a claim to the 
immunity of his person and property. To these are joined a few 
public rights including the right of attending the sabha and filling 
the office of the furohita- But even these privileges are subject to 
admitted limitations, not to speak of their frequent violations by 
tyrannical Rajanyas.*® The furohifa is indeed from the first a neces- 
sary adjunct of the king filling the function of ‘protector of the 
realm,’ But he sometimes at any rate suffered ill-treatment at the 
hands of ungrateful or inconsiderate kings Among the causes 
tending to produce this weakness of the Brahmanical order must 

33 See above, pp. 138-140. 34 See above, pp. 140-144. 

35 See above, pp. 140-144. . 36 See above, pp. 144-150. 

37 See above, pp. 151-156. 
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be nicncioned its lack of organisation, its studied aloofness from 
the class of nobles and last but not the least, its normal mentality.'^** 
Wc iiui\’ pause here to analyse some of the factors that appa- 
rently shaped the growth of Hindu public life in its earliest phase 
as represented in the Vedic Samhith, the Brahmanas and the Older 
Llpanisads. Beginning with the racial factor, we may observe that 
the Indo- Aryans were settlers amid a large indigenous population... 
Afterwards this distinction was overlaid Jav another division (arising 
no doubt in part also from racial diversities) into four Varnds, the 
Brahmanas. the Ksatriyas (or Rajanyas), the Vaisyas and the ^udras. 
Within these grand divisions there arose minor groups such as 
rajdfutras and rajanyas within the order of Ksatriyas, and the 
laksan and the rachakara inside the order of Sudras. From these 
divisions, large and small, there resulted corresponding differences 
of civil and religious status- Coming to the influence of the eco- 
nomic factor, we may mention that it must have accounted together 
with other causes for the rise of the class-divisions just mentioned. 
Its influence was felt in other directions as well. Like the ancient 
Teutons, the Indo- Aryan tribes seem to have been averse to town 
life, and the culture they developed accordingly was essentially a 
rural one. We can trace the influence of this culuire in the fact 
that the village became the unit of the Late Vedic State, while an 
undefined share of the agricultural produce and live-stock of the 
villagers formed the source of the king’s revenue. To the influence 
of these factors was added that of geography. The Indo-Gangetic 
plain, much as it may have been covered in early times with mar- 
shes and forests, presented no natural obstacles to the aggregation 
of smaller political units itito. larger ones, while its remarkable 
system of wat(pr>vayf ,ojpenedT|ip i^|^;,;lmes.cof .qommunw frCirn 
one end of tRe dwntry to tte .othef. These qjt^phistances could 
■'■'38 See ' above, 159 ''^- ‘A,'' 
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not but lead in comparatively early times to the rise of large terri- 
torial kingdoms as well as overlordships iurplying in the hyperbo- 
lical language of a Brahmana text (AB. VIII- 5) a sovereign “all 
encompassing, possessed of all the earth, possessed of all life, from 
one end up to the further side of the earth bounded by the ocean, 
sole ruler.” 

From a general review of the characteristics of the Vedic 
Polity, it would appear that it was as yet lacking in the strength of 
organisation and of stable relations between the component parts. 
On the other hand, the Vedic King almost from tht first was 
vested with sufficient authority to make his influence a real factor in 
the working of the. State administration- To admit this, however, 
is not to agree with 01denberg““ that there was no public life in Vedic 
India, and that all common interests were concentrated and incar- 
nated in the person of the prince, the virtual proprietor of the 
possessions of his subjects. For as we have seen, the Brahmanas 
(and specially the purohitaj, the nobles, the officials and the people 
were centres of political power, although in- ways unfortunately in- 
capable of precise definition. The real significance of the Vedic 
Polity, .it seems tO' us, lies in its marking the formative stage in 
the development of Flindu political institutions. To it we owe 
those ideas and institutions which were destined to shape the public 
life of the Hindu people down to much later times. Among such 
examples we may mention, in the first place, the territorial State and 
the overlordship of one State over other States. Such also was 
kingship regarded essentially as a magistracy with supreme execu- 
tive, judicial and military functions including, the guardianship of 
Dharma (Sacred Law). Such, again, was the idea of sovereignty 
of Dharma whic-h derived its origin from a higher source than king- 

39 Das Religwai^des Veda, c^nottA with approval by Victor Hejiry, La Magic 
dans rinde Antique, p. 145. 
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ship. To the Vedic times also we have to trace the beginnings of 
an achninistration with executive, judicial and military branches 
and with the central government vested in the king and his 
council and the local government centred on the village headman. 
Another legacy of the Vcdic State was the complete separation of 
the ruling from the priestly ^lower. Finally, the Vedic period left 
to the succeeding ages its .system of .social diviswns wnth unequal 
right.s and privileges with remained a charactetistic of Hindu poll y 
down to its last days. 
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